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THANKSGIVING. 
Praise God for wheat, so white and 
Of which we make our bread! 
Praise God for yellow corn, with which 
The waiting soul is fed! 
Praise God for fish and flesh and fowl 
He gave to men for food! 
Praise God for every creature which 
He made and called it good! 


weet, 


Praise God for winter's store of ice, 
Praise God for summer's heat; 
Praise God for fruit-trees bearing seeds, 
“To you it is for meat.” 
Praise God for all the bounty 
By which the world is fed! 
Praise God, ye people all, to whom 
He gives your daily bread! 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The opening of the Woman Suffrage 
Fair at Horticultural Hall, on Monday 
evening, Dec. 3, will be a brilliant affair. 
Lady Henry Somerset, Miss Frances E. 
Willard, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, and several eminent 
gentlemen will make brief addresses. Let 
the friends of woman suffrage turn out in 
force and fill the hall to meet them. 


om ~@.———— 


Let every registered woman in Boston 
vote next Tuesday. 
a ee 
The junior editor wishes to express a 
good-humored but strong dissent from the 
view of the Boston school committee 
question published editorially last week, 
during her absence in the West. 
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Our New York letter this week speaks 
of the difficulty of keeping woman suf- 
frage leagues alive and active in that 
State. The experience of every other 
State is the same. Thereis only one way 
in which perpetuity can be assured, and 
that is by persuading every member who 
joins a league to take a weekly woman 
suffrage paper. Those who wish to be 
thoroughly well-informed of the news of 
the movemen t for woman’s elevation 
should subscribe for the WOMAN's JOUR- 
NAL at $1.50 for the first year on trial. 
Those who wish for a condensation of the 
principal facts, should subscribe for the 
Woman's COLUMN, our missionary paper, 
for the almost nomina price of 25 cents a 
year. Any League that will make one of 
the conditions of its membership a sub- 
scription to a weekly woman suffrage 
paper will grow and flourish. Give this 
prescription a trial one year and report re- 
sults. 
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A cold-blooded massacre by Turkish 
troops of 6,000 unarmed Armenian Chris- 
tians, four thousand of whom were 
women and children, accompanied by out- 
rages and tortures which defy description 
took place last September in Turkish 
Armenia, in the districts of Sassoun and 
Moosh, by order of the Governor of 
Bitlis. Forty-three villages were exter- 
minated. 
suppressed, recently reached Constanti- 
nople, and the British minister promptly 
complained to the Sultan and demanded 
an investigation. Private letters from 
native Armenians and Americans resident 
in the vicinity confirm the horrible de- 
tails. But at the last advices our minister, 
Mr. Terrell, has taken no action whatever, 
nor has he forwarded any official advices 
to Washington, a neglect of duty for 
which he should be called to account. 


———+oe—__—_ 


Faneuil Hall was crowded last Monday 
night with more than a thousand Arme- 
nians and their sympathizers to express 
their indignation at these horrors, and to 
demand a prompt investigation by our 
Government, such as was made by Mr. 
Schuyler in the case of a similar massacre 
in Bulgaria. Rev. S. J. Barrows pre- 
Sided, and numerous addresses were 


The facts, though carefully | 


made by Armenian and American ‘ats | 
ers. 
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Among others, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
said: 

The spirit of civilization, the voice of 
Christianity, the heart of humanity, all 
of these plead for justice; all cry out 
against barbarous warfare, of which the 
victims are helpless men, tender women 
and children. We invoke here the higher 
powers of humanity against the rude in- 
stincts in which the brute element sur- 
vives. 

Aid us, paper, aid us, pen; 
Aid us, hearts of noble men. 

Aid us shades of champions who have 
led the world’s progress. Aid us, you 
who have made royal! the scourge and the 
crown of thorns. 


a 
' 
{| Governor Greenhalge said: 


Standing in Faneuil Hall, it is not for 
any citizen of Massachusetts to remain 
silent when any cause of oppression, 
cruelty or wrong occurs anywhere. In 
the name of Hraven, how can Massachu- 
setts and its people behold anywhere 
wrong. injustice avd cruelty, and stand 
by unfeeling and unimpressed? In the 
presence of these sainted images of Gar- 
rison, Summer and Phillips (cheer~) are 
we not bound to express our feelings? 
The law of our nature demands that we 
should express indignation at injustice 
and wrong. If a wrung has been com- 
mitted and you stand by and are silent you 
have committed an offence against the 
world, and God will hold you responsible. 
It is not only our privilege, but our duty 
to come here and speak against these out- 
rages, and in the name of humanity and 
civilization and Christianity demand that 
due inquiry be made and due settlement 
had. 


a ae 


Mr. William Lioyd Garrison read a 
powerful and eloquent address to the peo- 
ple of England on the subject of the mas- 
sacre and the unperformed pledges of the 
Berlin treaty. ‘The address was accepted 
as the sense of the meeting, and the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 


Whereas, Telegraphic dispatches to the daily 
press, confirmed by private letters from Arme- 
nia, report a frightful massacre of thousands of 
unarmed Armenian Christians, inclading wom- 
en and children, by the Lurkish troups, under 
command of the Governor of Bitlis; and 

Whereas, It was the report of an American 
commission of inquiry that first convinced Mr. 
Gladstone of the truth of the Bulgarian atroci- 
ties ; 

Therefore, We, American citizens assembled 
in Faneuil Hall, Boston, Nov. 26, 1894, do ear- 
nestly petition His Excellency Grover Cleveland, 
President of the United States, to investigate 
the matter, either by sending to the spot such 
representatives as he may see fit, or by juining 
in a commission sent by the united European 
powers. 

We protest against any investigating com- 
mittee appointed by the Sultan as wholly un- 
trustworthy, and we believe it to be the duty of 
the signatory powers to secure an independent 
investigation, that the facts may be spread 
before the world and the wrongs of 4 suffering 
nation be known to all people. | 

We also appeal to the signatory powers for 
the immediate enforcement of the sixty-first 
article of the treaty of Berlin, inasmuch as the 
reforms in tbe Armenian piovinces guaranteed 
by said treaty have never been carried out. On 
the contrary, the condition of Armenians in 
Turkey has grown more deplorable. ‘the Tur- 
kish Government has shown itself utterly unable 
and unwilling to protect them, and the outrages 
committed on these defenceless snbjects are en- 
couraged by the inaction of the treaty powers. 

We appeal particularly to the people of Great 
Britain, which holds Cyprus as a guaranty of 
its protectorate over the Christian subjects of 
Turkey, to lose no time in the enforcement of 
these treaty stipulations. 

Resolved, That copies of these appeals be sent 
to the various treaty powers of Europe. 


——— +e 

At Cleveland, O., Nov. 21, 1894, the 

N. W.C.'T’. U. unanimously adopted the 
following: 


Whereas, The press despatches have just 
brought the news of the massacre by Turkish 





en and children; and whereas this is only the 
climax of a long course of oppression and per 
secution inflicted by the Ottoman government 
upon its Christian subjects, in violation of 
solemn treaty obligations; therefore 

Resolved, That we believe the time has now 
come for all civilized governments to unite in 
demanding and securing protection for the 
Armenian and other Christian subjects of 
Turkey. 





——-— +e 


Let us hope that our Government will 
respond to the appeal of the men and 
women of America and ascertain the 
facts for the information of Christendom. 
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The college communities in Kansas 
showed at the recent election that among 
intelligent people woman suffrage finds its 
strongest support. The Second (Univer- 
sity) Ward at Lawrence, and the Man- 
hattan College precinct gave majorities for 
amendment. Lecompton, where Lane 
University is located, gave forty-six ma- 
jority. Baldwin, out of a population of 
1,000, gave a majority of 195. Baker 
University, a Methodist college, is situ- 





ated there. 


troops of 6,000 Armenian Christians, men, wom- | 











Mrs. Eugenia B. Farmer, of Coving- 
ton, Ky., corresponding secretary of the 
Kentucky Equal Rights Association, is 
busily engaged in instructing the white 
and colored women of Covington in their 
duties and privileges of voting for the 
Board of Education in that city. Mrs. 
Farmer says the colored women take great 
interest in their new vested rights, and 
seem to comprehend the matter without 
difficulty. ™ 


SUCCESSFUL DISCUSSION IN BROOKLYN. 





| Editors Woman's Journal : 


On Thursday evening, Nov. 14, the 
Bush Literary Union of Brooklyn and the 
Carlyle Suciety of New York held a joint 
debate on the question, ‘‘Resolved, That 
woman be accorded the right of suffrage.” 
Though hotly contested, it was, by a 
unanimous vote of the referees, T. McCant 
Stewart and Arthur 8S. Simon, (an anti 
woman suffragist), decided in the affirma- 
tive. We attribute much of our success 
to the literature forwarded to me by your 
valuable paper. 

SIEGMUND ROSENTHAL. 

229 E. 109 Street, New York. 


~~ 


BYRON COUNTY ANNUAL MEETING. 





At the Annual meeting of the Byron 
(New York), W. 8S. A., Oct. 20, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: 

President—Mrs. N. H. Green. 

Vice-presidents—Mrs. J. Z. Terry, Mrs. J. C. 
Walker, Mrs. Henry Merriman. 

Recording Sec.—Mrs. A. F. Bennett. 

Corresponding S8ec.— Mrs. C. N. Green. 

Treasurer—Mrs. C. D. Terry. 


on 
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NEW YORK ANNUAL MEETING. 
SHERWOOD, N. Y., Nov. 27, 1894. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


Mrs. Biake in her weekly letter will un- 
doubtedly give you the important facts 
about our Annual State Convention just 
over in Ithaca. But I would like your 
readers to know how it looked to Ithaca 
itself, which is said to be one of the most 
conservative towns in the State. 

The Weekly lthacan, a paper which has 
long espoused our cause, and which gave 
us some good advertising in its issue be- 
fore the Convention, prints the following 
report: 

Last evening was‘closed in our large 
and beautiful new Lyceum one of the 
most notable and successful conventions 
ever held by the Woman Suffragists of 
New York State in any city. The great 
building was crowded from pit to dome 
with a well-dressed, decorous and atten- 
tive assemblage, ladies and gentlemen 
from nearly all the walks of life. 
two previous public meetings, Monday | 
and ‘Tuesday evenings, the first being held | 
in the Lyceum and the second in Library 
Hail, were largely attended, the enthusi- 


asm glowing and intensifying as the ses- | 


sions progressed. 

Fears were entertained by the friends 
that, owing to the various attractions of 
the week, the revival meetings, etc., an 
unfortunate date for the Convention had 
been selected, and they would be unable 
to draw the people together. The repre- 
sentatives of the Association who came 


here some days previous to arrange for | 


the meetings found absolutely nothing 
done by the Ithaca suffragists, and the 
work of preparation was crowded within 
so short a space of time that the truly 
wonderful results have been happily dis- 
appointing. Nobody ever before suspect- 
ed that so many of our citizens were 
interested in equal suffrage. Town and 
gown, university, churches, business, all 
were represented, and many had to be 
turned away, notwithstanding the sup- 
pesed ample accommodations that had 
been provided. 

Ithaca never before entertained a more 
brilliant galaxy of women than those 
whose grace, intellect, ripe experience 
and rare eloquence shone and sciutillated 


from the rostrums of its great public halls | 


this week. 

Among the delegates from abroad and 
prominent in the public exercises of the 
convention were Mrs. Jean Brooks Green- 


| Lauterbach, Gideon J. Tucker, Benjamin 8. 


leaf, wife of ex-Congressman Greenleaf of | 


Rochester and president of the State Suf- 
frage Association ; Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
the aged but still eloquent chieftain and 


| pioneer of Equal Suflrage; Rev. Mrs. 


Eastman. the earnest and persuasive 
preacher of Elmira; Mrs. Lillie Devereaux 
Blake, a cs mong speaker of brilliant per- 
sonality; Mi 
worthy daughter of George William Cur- 
tis, and many others—suffice to say that 
all bore themselves with dignity and 
grace, and their addresses would match 
for intelligence and oratorical power those 
of any of their proud brothers, who lord 
over them at the polls on election day. 
The initial public meeting on Monday 
evening opened auspiciously and it was 
in itself a prophecy of 4 brilliant session. 
Presidept Schurman of Cornell, Mayor 
Bouton of the city, and Rev. Dr- Griffis 
delivered the welcoming addresses, the 
prayer being offered by Rey. Robert T. 
Jones. As at this meeting so on subsequent 
meetings other clergymen of the city and 


iss Elizabeth B, Curtis, the | 


The | 


| coming year with renewed determination, never 


professors of the university assisted and 
by their presence proved their interest in 
the movement. 

It is impossible to give even a brief syn- 
opsis of the inspired utteranees of these 
earnest women. Perhaps the most im- 
pressive personality was that of Miss 
Anthony, who although now over seventy- 
five years old, bore herself with honor 
among her younger and more vigorous 
sisters, calling forth the sympathy and 
admiration of all. She gave her hearers a 
complete and graphic history of the Suf- 
frage movement, its struggles, successes 
| and defeats, from over forty years ago up 
to the bungling, blundering of the male 
tinkers at the late Constitutioual conven 
tion. Her whole address was an arraign- 
ment of man’s cupidity, selfishness and 
ignorance, and her arguments were worthy 
the stateswoman she truly is. She gave 
an interesting picture of herself and her 
colleagues at different stages of her 
career, before our Legislatures, their al- 
most fruitless labors with pleadings and 
petitions. She said that the only way to 
get the question of equal suffrage before 
the male voters was to have it endorsed 
by one of the dominant parties, but which, 
considering her life-long experience with 
political leaders and officials, she evidently 
despaired of ever accomplishing. 

Miss Anthony said that the work had 
begun wrong. The suffragists attempted 
to secure their rights by going to the top 
when they should have started at the 
bottom—in the schools, and thus educate 
the people up toit. Otherwise there was 
nohope. Our government oflicials are so 
in the habit of catering to the low-down 
classes, the suloon, the libertine and evil 
element, that there is no room for woman’s 
voice, and then these dignitaries are so 
afraid of bad women! She would be glad 
if men were only as afraid of bad women 
every where else as at the polls! 

The writer of this report was evidently 
not present at the last evening meeting, 
and therefore does not mention its speak- 
ers. Aconvention would not be complete 
to us here in New York without the Rev. 
Anna Shaw. We would also have greatly 
missed the presence of Mrs. Carrie Twing, 
of the State Grange; and our new recruit, 
Mrs. Annie E. P. Searing, of Kingston, in 
her beautiful paper upon the Ethics of 
Patriotism,won the hearts of her audience. 


Mrs. Searing was one of the speakers 

before the Suffrage Committee of the Con- 
atitutional Convention last summer. She 
is the author of a nove! entitled ‘‘A Social 
Experiment,” and of a little work on the 
; Catskills, near which she lives. A side feat- 
ure of the Convention was the sale of 
badges made from the yellow ribbon which 
tied the mammoth petition. If any New 
Yorker should care to secure such a souve- 
nir of their campaiga work, it may be 
| obtained for twenty-five cents from Miss 
| Julie Jenney of Syracuse. 
It was voted to hold the next Conven- 
| tion in New York City, in order to be near 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton upon her 
eightieth birthday. 


Resolutions were as follows: 


1. Resolved, That we reiterate our demand 
| for the political liberty of the women of this 
State, pointing to the events of the past year as 
| evidence of the timeline-s and justice of our 
| cause. 

2. That the uprising of women last spring, 
their earnestness in asking for the ballot, and 
their activity in the political campaign this fall, 
prove beyond all denial that a large proportion 
of the women of the State do desire their political 
liberty. 

3. That the unprecedented petition of over 
six hundred thousand of our people asking the 
Constitutional Convention to submit the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage to the voters for decision, 
was a magaificent demonstration of the pupular 
wish for the eafranchisement of our women 
citizens. 

4. That in rejecting that request, the conven- 
tion showed itself false to the principles of popu- 
lar government, and arbitrary in its methods. 

5. That in the adverse action of ninety-seven 
members of that convention, we acknowledge po 
defeat. ‘The education of the citizens of the 
State by the circulation of our petitions, and the 
distribution of suffrage literature have increased 
favorable sentiment many hundred fold. We 
hereby declare that we take up the work of the 





to relax our efforts until we receive the heritage 
of equal rights which is justly our own. 
6. Thatour thanks aredueto Messrs. Edward 


Dean, John Bigelow, L. L. Lincoln, Mirabeau 
L. Towne, and to all the sixty-two delegates 
who by their efforts and their votes sustained 
our cause in the convention. 

7. That we appeal to the women of the State 
to unite for organized action, that the campaign 
of last spring may be shown to have left lasting 
results, and it be proved that the enthusiasm 
with which they asked for their liberties w»s not 
&@ passing impulse, but the outcome of a deep and 
earnest purpose. 

8. That we urge the Legislature of 1895 to 
pass the Constitutional Amendment submitting 
the question of woman suffrage to the voters for 
decision, and thus vindicate the existence of 
popular government in the State. 

9. That the N. Y. State W. 8S. A. extends 
sincere thanks to the Mayor of Ithaca for his 
presence on the first evening, and for his frank 
and sincere avowal of sympathy in our cause 
and belief in the principle of equal rights for all 
citizens; tothe clergymen who gave encourag- 
ing words; to President Schurman for bis 
kindly public welcome and cordial invitation to 
visit the University, and for his great courtesy of 
personal escort of our members; to the pro- 
fessors and their wives, and to all others who 
have contributed to the pleasure of the conven- 
tion guests. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. MAUDE M. " PRASLEs had to with- 
draw from her nomination as Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools in Nevada 
County, Cal., on the ground that her 
husband had not resided there long 
enough. 

Miss 8S. F. LoRING, of Concord, Mass., 
is prepared to make engagements for 
delivering her lecture on ‘*The Domestic 
Problem” before women’s clubs. The 
lecture is a valuable one, dealing with a 
matter of vital interest to all house- 
keepers. 

Miss MATILDA KouM, for several years 
has been doing effective rescue mission 
work in connection with the ‘‘Light and 
Hope Hospital and Deaconess Home” in 
Chicago. Miss Matilda Stierlen, another 
deaconess, is to be matron of the * Mission 
Hospital” about to be established at 199 
Buffet Street, Detroit. This work is not 
under the anspices of any particular 
church, but cooperates with the churches 
of different denominations. 


Mrs. FANNIE REID-SLUSSER, who is 

elected county superintendent of schools 
in Wyandotte County, Kansas, has sub- 
mitted a statement showing that her cam- 
paign expenses were only $118, of which 
$50 went to the county central committee 
and $34 to the printer. A State paper 
wants to know if this remarkably small 
expenditure is an indication that money 
would be less a factor in political cam- 
paigns in which women figure! 
, COUNTESS OYAMA, the wife of Field 
Marshal Count Oyama, who is command- 
ing the second Japanese army in the 
vicinity of Port Arthur, is described as 
one of the most charming and accom- 
plished ladies of Japan. She was educated 
inan American college, either Wellesley 
or Vassar, and speaks English fluently. 
She was one of the lady commissioners 
appointed by the Empress of Japan to 
gather and send an exhibition to the 
World's Fair. 

Miss WREDE consecrated herself to 
prison work in Finland twelve years ago, 
From that time she has patiently, with 
unostentatious heroism, visited at least 
once every year all the prisons and every 
prisoner in each prison in Finland. She 
enters the prison in the early morning and 
leaves it late in the day, and every day of 
the year fiods her steadily pursuing the 
same ministry. Some of the most hard- 
ened criminals have been brought to re- 
pentance through her. 

Mrs. JOHN DREW says: ‘On Sept. 26, 
1827, at the Walnut Street Theatre, Phila- 
delphia, as the Little Duke of York, in 
Shakespeare’s play of Richard III., and 
with Junius Brutus Booth, the great 
‘elder Booth,’ father of the late Edwin 
Booth, as the crook-back tyrant, I began 
my stage career. That was sixty-seven 
years ago, and as I have been continuously 
before the footlights ever since, I have 
had a longer stage career than any of my 
contemporaries. Though so many years 
have passed, I remember my first per- 
formance as well as though it were last 
night. The performance of the elder 
Booth as Richard made a most powerful 
impression upon me. His dramatic force 
and magnetism were like a giant whirl- 
wind, sweeping all before it. I have never 
seen any one else in that part who seemed 
to completely realize it. It seemed as 
though it had been written for him.” 

Miss FLORIDE CUMMINGHAM, a mem- 
ber of the World’s Fair board of lady 
managers from South Carolina made a 
fine address at Asheville, N. C., Nov. 15. 
She declared the serfs of Russia and the 
negroes of the South were free, but woman 
alone remained in bondage. The women 
do not aspire so much to sit in legislative 
halls as they do to vote for clean men to 
hold the offices. Alluding to the Breckin- 
ridge case she said the most important 
result of it was that it had awakened the 
women of Kentucky to a realization of 
their responsibilities. Under existing cir- 
cumstances, she thought, the women who 
were most admired by men were those who 
were most dependent, and it is this class of 
women that is opposed to woman’s suf- 
frage. The speaker read extracts from New 
York papers to show the good effect of 
women workers at the polls in the recent 
fight against Tammany. She besought 
the men of North Carolina to wake up, 
and closed with a recommendation that 
North Carolina should send a delegate to 
the convention to be held in Atlanta in 
February, 1895. This closed the meeting 
and those who heard went home thinking 
more, probably, on the question of wom- 
an’s suffrage than they had ever done 
before. 








ISABEL HOWLAND. 
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W. C T. U. NATIONAL FRANCHISE 
REPORT. 


The following report was sent by Mrs. 
Louist C. PURINGTON, National Superin- 
tendent of Franchise, to the 21st annual 
convention of the National W. C. T. U., 
just held in Cleveland, O.: 


The year following the Columbian Ex- 
sition has been strikingly progressive 
the matter of equal rights and privi- 
leges for woman. There is scarcely a 
country on the globe where women do 
not exercise in some degree the elective 
franchise. Even in Oriental countries, 
this great principle is taking root. In 
India, in the Bombay and Madras Presi- 
dencies, women have the r ght of muni- 
cipal suffrage. So-called pagan women 
have a right that is denied the women of 
Boston. English women have all but the 
arliamentary vote. Canadian women 
ve municipal, and are rapidly advan- 
cing toward full suffrage. Women of 
Ireland, France, Sweden, Norway, Italy, 
Russia, Finland, Russian-Asian Colonies, 
Austria-Hungary, Croatia, Dalmatia, and 
Cape Colony, have some form of suffrage. 
The Isle of Man, Pitcairn Island, New 
Zealand, and probably Honduras have 
full suffrage. In the United States, the 
doctrine is rapidly spreading, so that 
already twenty-five States and Territories 
have some phase of it, and full emancipa- 
tion banners are flung out in Wyoming 
and Colorado. 

“Forty years ago,’’ says Henry B. 
Blackwell, ‘*‘when Mrs. Bronson Alcott 
presented her petition in Massachusetts, 
the subject of woman suffrage was not 
before a single Legislature. During 1893 
and 1894 it has been in some form before 
the Legislatures in from twenty-five to 
thirty of the States and Territories.” In 
almost all of these the W. C. T. U. has put 
her legislative finger. School sufirage, 
scientitic temperance, local option, Sun- 
day closing, are points of impression most 
visible. 

Fifteen years o the subject was 
timidly approached in our great organiza- 
tion; now it is a main line of work. 
Probably every one of our State and 
Territorial presidents is in sympathy 
with this movement, and the majority are 
active advocates and promoters. Nearly 
all the State conventions express in their 
platforms a growing conviction of the 
necessity for woman’s ballot, as a vital 
factor in the prosecution of the temper- 
ance work, and in the solution of other 
problems. 

Thirty-three of the States and Terri- 
tories have been heard from on this sub- 
ject, and this is an index to the wide- 
spread interest. 

The Franchise Department has a lecture 
bureau, its very own, and its field preach- 
ers have all been heardfrom. They utter 
the truth and live it—such women as 
Frances E. Willard and Lady Henry 
Somerset; as Clara Hoffman, who says, 
‘I should be utterly ashamed of myself 
if I ever made a speech, Sunday or week- 
day, sober or humorous, and did not get 
in something about this burning question. 
Long ago I promised the Lord [ would 
never leave it out, and I never will;’’ as 
Susan Fessenden, who helped bravely in 
Colorado, so that they wanted her to stay 
there and be sent to Congress—a matter 
that Massachusetts will look after in due 
time. Elizabeth U. Yates is one of these 
preachers, and writes from Kansas, en 
route in a three months’ campaign. She 
has found opportunities to present this 
subject through other organizations, nota- 
bly the Grange. Helen D. Harford, of 
Oregon, aided last year, and Mary E. 
Haggart, of Pennsylvania, complete the 
list, although it might be indefinitely pro- 
longed to include wel!-known speakers. 

Tbe WOMAN’s JOURNAL and the Wo- 
man’s Column have contributed the publi- 
cation, monthly, of W. C. T. U. Fran- 
chise Notes, thus allying this depart- 
ment with the special prosecution of the 
work to which these valuable papers are 
committed. 

During the year 1894, New York and 
Kansas have been the great battle-fields 
for the equality of woman before the law. 
In the meantime all eyes have been turned 
upon Colorado to see how it works, and 
the more telescopic vision has included 
far-away New Zealand. Wyoming helped 
Colorado, and Colorado in turn has helped 
Kansas. ‘*In the Centennial State, Worid’s 
Fair year, 5,698 men voted to give woman 
the ballot,” writes Mrs. M. E. Wrig- 
ley, Colorado franebise superintendent. 
“After the eleci#on last fall,” she con- 
tinues, *“‘women went into politics en 
masse, the true, intelligent, cultivated 
women. Political Science Clubs were 
organized, and political economy, parlia- 
mentary law, party platform, and civil 
government conscientiously studied. The 
refining and uplifting influence was felt at 
the caucus and the primaries, and on 
election day the duty of vo'ing was dis- 
charged.” In Denver alone, 61,500 women 
registered, and this is sufficient refutation 
of the statement, ‘**Women do not want to 
vote.”’ Denver, like New York, has had 
a ring. The Denver Republican says, 
“The women smashed in pieces the 
machine.” 

Turning to New Zealand for a moment, 
we find as results 109,461 women regis- 
tered, ruffianism checked at the polls, a 
Legislature where intoxicants have been 
banished from the House, and where the 
length of speeches has been limited. This 
last is truly a remarkable outcome, in 
view of all that has been attributed to a 
woman’s tongue. 

From Wyoming, although we have re- 
ceived no word from Therese A. Jenkins, 
superintendent, the testimony is official 
and emphatic. Gov. Osborne wrote to 
Mrs. Goodrich, No. Dakota superinten- 
dent, *‘ Women vote for all officers. 
Woman suffrage is a decided success.” 
After twenty five years, this is the un- 
qualified verdict of those who know. 

Vinnie R. Davis, superintendent of New 
York, civided into two chapters suffrage 
history in the Empire State: Chapter lst, 
the yote for school commissioner, a beg- 





gar’s portion conferred and withdrawn in 
1892; Chapter 2nd, the constitutional 
amendment campaign. The W.C.T. U. 
codperated with the campaign committee 
in the work of petition, literature distribu- 
tion, public meetings, ete. Miss Anthony 
and Rev. Anna Shaw visited most of the 
sixty counties. Nearly 700.000 names 
were on the petition, and nearly 100,000 
of them were obtained by the W. C. T. U. 
After weeks of consideration, the com- 
mittee reported adversely, and Aug. 15, 
this report was adopted by the conven- 
tion, 97 ayes to 58 nays. The great 
victory is only postponed and this is not 
the closing chapter. 

The National Franchise Department 
has contributed $18 to the campaign in 
Kansas. Mrs. S. A. Thurston, superin- 
tendent, has been unwearied in her ef- 
forts, and here, as in New York, all 
organizations have coéperated. The unions 
have worked as energetically as the suf- 
frage societies and campaign clus. Mrs. 
Thurston sent 800 letters to the pastors of 
the State, asking assistance and enclosing 
literature; also printed appeals to women 
to do personal work, and thousands of 
other leaflets. Of the first donation sent, 
$8, she says, ‘‘It was used twice to send a 
speaker to some needy point.’’ ‘‘This one 
thing I do,” was the motto of all organ- 
izations, and they did it with a will. The 
Lutheran Woman’s Missionary Society 
adopted a resolution in favor of the 
amendment, urging all, both men and 
women, “to labor unceasingly for its 
adoption.” Mrs. Thurston, in closing her 
report says, ‘‘Before the National Conven- 
tion in Cleveland, I hope to send you a 
postscript, ‘*The enfranchised women of 
Kansas greet you.”’ (Note, Nov. 12: 
“The battle is over and lost, we are not 
discouraged, will try again. 8S. A. Thurs- 
ton.”’) 

Another great State, Illinois, has sud- 
denly sprung into a surprising activity on 
this question; so suddenly that the re- 
port of the superintendent, Naomi Tom- 
linson, could hardly have anticipated it. 
In Chicago more than 30,000 women, and 
the best women too, registered to vote for 
school trustees. In Evanston 400 women 
registered to vote the first day, and all 
over the State the interest is significant of 
the part they are likely to take by-and-by 
in municipal elections. ‘‘It is surely com- 
ing,” says the friendly Chicago Advance, 
the best of Congregational religious 
papers. It adds, of a great mass-meeting 
held, *‘Not a word of vituperation was 
spoken, and every one must rejoice that at 
the very beginning the women have set 
the keynote of their campaign so high.” 
The superintendent writes of fourteen 
district and very many local superinten- 
dents; also that “untold quantities’’ of 
literature have been distributed. ‘‘We 
have been studying school law, and there 
has been much of personal effort, and 
house-to-house visitation.’’ 

So. Calffornia, No. Dakota, Iowa, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, Oregon, and East Washington have 
new euperintendents. 

So. Dakota, Indiana, Montana, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Utah and Wyoming 
have not been heard from. 

The Southern States, Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisianna, Mississippi, North 
and South Carolina and Virginia, have 
not adopted the department, because the 
time is not ripe. It is only a question of 
time, however, before these States will be 
thus equipped. Southern women, as well 
as others, are wishing to own their own 
clothing, to draw their own money from 
the bank without asking permission, and 
especially to have control of their chil- 
dren. 

Arizona, Mrs. C. H. Hollenbeck super- 
intendent; Arkansas, Fanny L. Chunn, 
No. Calfornia, Sarah M. Severance; So. 
California, Emma Harriman ; Connecticut, 
Mrs. C. A. Holmes; Delaware, Mrs. M. 
S. Cranston; Idaho, Rebecca Mitchell; all 
tell a similar story of increased interest, 
literature distributed, public meetings and 
growing public sentiment. Among special 
signs is the great interest in the school 
vote, and this is widest in all the States 
where it has been conferred. ‘Old fogies 
and the liquor traffic are the principal 
difficulties,” writes the heroic Arizona 
superintendent. Over 1,000 women voted 
this year, and not a quarter of the num- 
ber last. Nearly all the great counties 
of California have superintendents, and 
the local workers are many. ‘There isa 
revival of suffrage work in California,” 
says one report. Mrs. Alice McComas, 
Los Angeles, is the new superintendent 
of So. California. The department is new 
in Connecticut, also school suffrage—the 
one has advanced the other. Delaware 
and Idaho are at extremes, but well sup- 
erintended, and both write of earnest, 
courageous effort. 

Iowa, Mrs Mary K. Johnson, superin- 
tendent (Ella Moffat, Marshalltown, 
new), has had an issue, and women have 
been given an “entering wedge.” The 
last General Assembly bestowed the right 
to vote in elections held for issuing bonds, 
borrowing money and increasing the tax 
levy. It is generally conceded that un- 
restricted suffrage will be the next step. 

From Indiana the following word has 
come through the press: ‘At the recent 
Ww. Cc. T. U. Convention, 300 women 
pledged themselves to offer their ballots 
at the coming election.” 

Kentucky, Mary K. Jones, superintend- 
ent; Maine, Ann F. Greely (Louisa Tit- 
comb, new), Michigan, Mrs. R. L. Kel- 
log, New Hampshire, Mary L. Griffin, 
New Jersey, Laura E. Holmes, speak of 
no absorbing interest, but all indicate 
advance. Kentucky adopted the depart- 
ment last year, and the W. C. T. U. mem- 
bership has since increased by 500. Maine 
is likely to take some more progressive 
steps. Michigan did a great work only 
to fail at last—‘‘cast down but not dis- 
couraged”—and New Jersey, for a small 
State, is very much alive. It has 16 
county and 45 local superintendents, and 
distributed last year nearly 32,000 pages 
of literature. 

Massachusetts, Myra L. Higgins, sup- 
erintendent (Lettie S. Bigelow, new), has 





done a good year’s work. ‘‘Faithfulness” 
might be inscribed on the report of the 
superintendent. The interest centred in 
the effort for municipal suffrage. The 
bill passed the House, and a change of 
six votes would have carried it through 
the Senate. Liquor dictation is said to 
have caused the defeat. The State paper, 
Our Message, issued a suffrage number, and 
the superintendent a leaflet on the school 
suffrage law. Ninety per cent. of the 
registered women of Boston vote, and 
they hold the balance of power. 

Minnesota, Julia B. Nelson, superin- 
tendent; Missouri, Virginia D. Hedges 
(Ada B. Taylor, new), Nebraska, Zara A- 
Wilson, have done especially valiant work. 
Mrs. Nelson says, ‘‘The ground is hard, 
but she keeps the plow going.” Ninety- 
eight county and local superintendents, 
fifty or more conventions and public 
meetings, and forty-four lectures which 
she has given, must have helped to make 
the furrows deep. 

In Missouri, both president and superin- 
tendent tell of a great work done. Each 
month thousands of leaflets are sent out 
to the districts—18,000 pages in the St. 
Louis district during the year—and the 
unions are asked to read and discuss the 
same and put them in circulation. ‘The 
State Christian Endeavor discussed the 
subject, and the mere mention brought 
out great applause. The State Normal 
and other schools have debated it.” Pe- 
titions will be sent to the next Legislature 
for full suffrage, ‘‘and will be to all suc- 
ceeding ones until Gabriel comes,” writes 
Mrs. Hoffman. The W.C. T. U. workers 
of Kansas City raised $200 for the Kansas 
Campaign. 

In Nebraska there are from ninety to 
one hunded county and local superintend- 
ents, and seventy per cent. of these sent 
news from the field. ‘The growth is 
phenomenal,” says the superintendent; 
and yet this is the State of which the 
Governor said, ‘*There is no intention of 
conceding the franchise to woman.” 

From Nevada, Mrs. C. D. Norcross, 
superintendent, word has been received as 
to the difficulties, *‘hard times,” etc., but 
no report. 

No. Dakota, Mrs. M. B. Goodrich, super- 
intendent, says that ‘‘all parties except 
the Democratic declared for woman suf- 
frage, and this nearly surrendered.” 
Besides the great interest shown in the 
school vote, there are tokens of advance 
in some striking Republican conversions. 

Ohio, Louisa Southworth, superintend- 
ent, Oregon, Helen D. Harford (Anna 
R. Riggs, new), Pennsylvania, Mrs. A. 
F. Bryce, Texas, Elizabeth A. Frye, are 
stalwart States from which we cannot 
expect too much. Ohio has about 300 
county and local superintendents, and 
over one-half of these reported. The 
State superintendent subscribed for the 
Woman’s Column for all the unions, and 
urges and will aid in the purchase and 
circulation of suffrage books. The de- 
partment had a part in the cleansing of 
Cleveland last year, and is helping in the 
Ohio enrolment to obtain equal suffrage. 

In Oregon the W. C. T. U. is generally 
favorable, and the State is ripe for a con- 
stitutional amendment, for which an ef- 
fort will be made the coming winter. Mrs. 
Harford has been added to the list of na- 
tional lecturers, and Mrs. Riggs has been 
but briefly at work. 

Pennsylvania reports much literature 
distributed and much indifference to con- 
tend with. 

Mrs. Frye says of Texas, ‘‘It is a great, 
unexplored field, but it is a great host 
that stands for the truth of woman suf- 
frage.”’ 

Edith W. Larry, superintendent, writes 
of the “‘slow but sure growth in Rhode 
Island; Mary McTeer, Tennessee, that 
“the discussion of the subject is in the 
air, in young people’s societies, colleges, 
schools, etc.” She sent suffrage pro- 
grammes and material to carry them out 
to the twenty-eight unions in the State. 

Phebe S. Beeman, superintendent, of 
Vermont, writes of increased interest, and 
that the State Convention voted to peti- 
tion for municipal suffrage this year. 

West Washington, Mrs. E. P. Spin- 
ning, superintendent, and Wisconsin, Nel- 
lie Mann Opdale, complete the list. The 
one feels ‘‘truly encouraged,”’ the other is 
“getting her bearings’ and proposes 
earnest work. 

They talk about a woman’s sphere, 
As though i: had a limit; 

There's not a place in earth or heaven, 
There not a task to mankind given, 
There's not a blessing or a woe, 
There’s not a whisper yes or no, 
There's not a life or death or birth 
That has a feather’s weight of worth, 
Without a woman in it! 


—\—————+or——_—__——_ 
WHAT MEN SAY. 


Mr. D. F. Griswold of the Racine Jour- 
nal in his address of welcome to the Wis- 
consin Woman Suffrage Association, said: 

Newspapers which a few years ago 
were ultra radical in opposition to the 
impartial right of suffrage, are now modi- 
fying their positions and are acknowledg- 
ing that only by the aid of woman’s vote 
can much desired reforms be accomplished. 
But it is still to be regretted that many 
leading journals are lukewarm in their 
advocacy of suffrage for the fairsex. The 
day is not far distant, however, when 
public sentiment, which the successful 
newspaper must respect, will become so 
Strong, that }ukewarmness will be changed 
to enthusiasm, and with the press of the 
country setting forth the rights of women 
at the ballot box, the time will not be far 
distant when all States and the nation 
will admit the justice of their claims. 

William Nye, who is a suffragist, asks 
this pertinent question of the opponents of 
female sufirage: 

Why should a man whose parents three 
or four generations back lived in trees and 
hung by their tails from the branches 
thereof vote in America, not knowing a 
ringworm from a joint resolution, while 
the noble mother of statesman and war- 





rior, taxed without representation, re- 
i dumb during the decay of patriot- 
sm? ’ 

Mayor A. F. Taylor, of Mt. Vernon, 
welcomed the Illinois State W. C. T. U. 
Convention to ‘*‘a city without a licensed 
saloon,” which condition he ascribed 
largely to the effect of noble women. He 
said: 

You are demonstrating to the world, by 
your work, that you seek to inspire man- 
kind to higher aims in morality and Chris- 
tianity, thereby helping to make public 
sentiment that will compel our law-makers 
to give you that to which you have long 
been entitled, for when the ballot is placed 
in the hands of woman, a brighter, happier 
day will dawn upon our beloved country. 
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CALIFORNIA PLEA FOR EDUCATED SUF- 
FRAGE. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Will you grant me a few lines on the 
side of educated suffrage, from California, 
where a Constitutional Amendment pro- 
viding for an educational qualification for 
voting, has just been carried by a large 
majority in the recent elections, thus re- 
flecting the growing sentiment in favor of 
this needed reform. In view of the edu- 
cational facilities now offered in every 
State of the Union, this qualification pre- 
sents no insurmountable barrier to any 
earnest man or woman. The higher con- 
ception of the moral obligations imposed 
by the ballot demands the restriction of 
the illiterate and incompetent vote, if it 
be true, as John Fiske says, that ‘‘the end 
of government is the good of mankind.” 

In the discharge of the duties of the 
home and business world, we cannot safely 
trust the discretion of the ignorant. Can 
we, then, any more safely intrust to this 
class the larger life of the nation, with its 
more complex interests and graver issues? 

A government of the people or for the 
people does not require intelligence of that 
people, but a government by the people 
implies in its very text a degree of general 
intelligence commensurate with the excel- 
lence of the government. 

We have too long dealt carelessly with 
the right of suffrage for either man or 
woman, to have been impressed with the 
sacredness of its responsibilities. Whether 
or not an inherent right, the privilege of 
its exercise should involve some degree of 
fitness. Should not the State then reserve 
it only for its worthy citizen? withhold- 
ing it temporarily as an incentive to every 
man and woman to make an effort towards 
its requirement? For we value a thing in 
direct ratio to the effort made to obtain it. 

Then, too, this restriction will be a great 
advance towards solving the serious prob- 
lem of the ever-increasing influx of illiter- 
acy and viciousness from foreign shores, 
landing in our midst a class, the very 
nature of whose previous environment 
makes it an element almost impossible to 
assimilate in our Democratic government. 
Perhaps, to-day, the greatest menace to 
the permanency of our institutions lies in 
the enfranchisement of the ignorant immi- 
grant, in conferring upon whom the right 
of suffrage, James Bryce says: ‘‘Such a 
sacrifice of common sense to abstract prin- 
ciple has seldom been made in any coun- 
try.” Though we may justly question if 
it be not, rather, due to an utter lack of 
principle that the ignorant and often 
vicious immigrant is rushed to the polls 
to perform the most sacred function of an 
American citizen before he has fairly es- 
tablished himself upon our shores. 

Monstrous iniquity! Is it not a natural 
sequence that on every election day the 
floodgates of political corruption are 
opened, when from the slums of our large 
cities vast droves of incompetents cast 
their votes at the dictation of the party 
boss and demagogue, thus betraying, fur 
ill-gotten gains, the highest trust bestowed 
apon man! 

Without doubt it is largely to ignorance, 
with its allied forces of prejudice and 
superstition, that we may ascribe the fact 
that ‘‘one-half the intelligence and more 
than one-half the virtue” of our country 
have been debarred from ‘taking part in 
the great work of government.” 

LovuISE CARY SMITH. 

Pomona, Cal., November 9, 1894. 
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A NOBLE BOSTON WOMAN. 





The Boston Transcript says: 


In the death of Miss Anna C. Lowell, at 
Roxbury, Boston has lost one of the last 
survivors of the older generation, and one 
whose loss will be deeply felt by a large 
family and hosts of friends. Her sym- 
pathies and friendships were not confined 
to any one class, set or age, but were 
shared by all, both young and old, 
whether relatives, friends, or merely ac 
quaintances. Her interest in all the doings 
of her numberless younger relatives will 
be long remembered, and her many acts 
of kindness to them and to all who came 
in contact with her will never be for- 
gotten so long as as any one who knew 
her still lives. Her faculties were never 
even impaired throughout her long life, 
and her knowledge of and interest in the 
aflairs of the present day rendered her 
one of the most agreeable companions, and 
really an intimate friend of the young as 
well as the old. Her memories were 


of the past, but equally of the pres- 





ent. Her interests were not confined to 
her famiiy, but her sympathy and 
ship extended to hosts of friends 
acquaintances. Her charities were num. 
berless, and during her life she did what 
she could to alleviate the sufferings of 
others and to help the community in which 
she lived. Miss Lowell died at 
home after a short and painless illness, 
She died in the house in which she hag 
lived for many years, near Hogg’s Bridge 
in what was formerly the city of Roxbury, 
She and her sister, Rebecca Amory 
Lowell, who died some years ago, oc. 
cupied this old house for many years 
ever since the old Lowell place was given 
up. Miss Lowell’s family has long been 
known throughout this Commonwealth, 
and many of her ancestors have had much 
to do with its building up and present 
prosperity. The names of many of them 
are written in our history, and but few 
need be mentioned to recall the noble part 
the family has borne in days gone by. 
The house in which Miss Lowell hag 
lived and died is situated upon a part of 
what was the old Lowell estate in Rox. 
bury. Its first owner was John Lowell, 
who was the first judge of the United 
States District Court, and was appointed 
by Washington. His learning, upright- 
ness and integrity rendered him one of 
our most famous judges. Next came 
Miss Lowell’s father, one of the sons of 
the judge, also John Lowell, a man of 
mark in the community and widely known 
as a man of learning, and especially ag 
the originator of scientific agriculture in 
New England. It was largely through 
his efforts that the Boston Atheneum was 
founded. In his day the old Lowell man- 
sion was frequented by many of the most 
illustrious men of science and culture, all 
of whom enjoyed the hospitality and high 
accomplishments of its owner. Another 
son of Judge Lowell, Mr. Francis Cabot 
Lowell; was well-known as one of the 
founders of the great manufactories in 
this State, and on this account the city 
of Lowell was named after him. In the 
next generation came John Lowell, Jr., 
who founded the Lowell Institute, and 
endowed it amply for the free instruction 
and entertainment of the people of Bos- 
ton. Miss Lowell’s brother, John Amory 
Lowell, who died in 1881, was one of Bos- 
ton’s most respected and cultivated mer- 
chants. During his life he managed the 
Lowell Institute, and in connection with 
his work there he persuaded Mr. Agassiz 
to come to this country. Also in Miss 
Lowell’s generation and one of its most 
illustrious members was her cousin, Mr. 
James Russell Lowell, poet, patriot and 
scholar. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


ASIATIC BREEZES, OR STUDENTS ON THE 
WING. By Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. Price, $1.25. 


A party of friends, returning from ex- 
plorations and adventures on the river 
Nile, and apother from the island of 
Cyprus, proceed through the Suez Canal, 
visit the springs of Moses, have a view of 
Mount Sinai, meet a suspicious white 
steamer at Aden, which turns out to be 
General Newry’s magnificent yacht. The 
narrative is enriched by a description of 
Arabia and the rise and progress of Islam- 
ism. It is enlivened by a momentous 
secret, misgivings, storms, a battle, a 
catastrophe, a mysterious Arab and a 
miraculous conversion. H. B. B. 


BecAusE [I LOVE You. POEMS OF LOVE 
SELECTED AND ARRANGED. By Anna 
E. Mack. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1895. 
Price, $1.50. 


An admirable compilation from a hun- 
dred poets upon the one topic of which 
the world never wearies. The selections 
are made with taste and discretion. It is 
a treasury of gentle thoughts and feelings. 
And yet, when all is said, we have the 
feeling that love is higher, deeper, more 
joyful. more mournful, more profound 
than any words can express. This would 
be a graceful Christmas present from one 
lover to the other, ‘*Because I love you.” 

H. B. B. 


A HILLTOP SUMMER. By Alyn Yates 
Keith, Boston. Lee & Shepard, 1894. 
Price $1.25. 

These sketches of life, made during a 
summer’s sojourn among the hills of New 
England, were originally published in the 
New York Evening Post. They show a 
keen appreciation of the humor and pathos 
of rural scenes. Captain Saul, The Widow 
Pease, and Hilltop’s Desolation are drawn 
from life, and the dialect is very success- 
fully rendered. The scenes and characters 
wiil recall the memories of early years to 
those whose childhood was passed among 
the hills and valleys of New England. 


H. B. B. 
WEE Lucy, LITTLE PRupy’s ‘WEE 
CROODLIN’ Doo.” By Sophie May, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price 75 


cents. 


This book is dedicated to the children 
who still remember and love “little 
Prudy.” The twelve chapters are level 
with a young child’s thougnts, and will be 
welcomed accordingly. No one but a 
woman can thus enter into the conscious- 
ness of these little strangers in our planet, 
and make them fe’! at home in the con- 
templation of their contemporaries. Real 
flesh and blood children are wonderfully 
well portrayed. H. B. B. 


TOINETTE’S PurLip. By Mrs. C. V. Jame- 
son. New York: The Century Co., 
1894. Price $1.25. 


The scene of the story is partly in New 
York and partlyin New Orleans, but the 
author makes her own home in the South. 
The boy, the girl, and the dog are equally 
attractive. The old colored woman, Seline 
and her young impish Lilybel are portraits 





from life. Why is it that these semi-trop- 
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ical people and places are so much more 

icturesque than our Northern people? 
The illustrations are numerous and char- 
acteristic. We have tothank the Century 
Co. and Mrs. Jameson for a delightful 
book. H. B. B. 


MOLLIE MULLER. By Effie W. Merriman, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1895. Price 
$1.25. 

In a preceding volume the author has 
introduced us to the little Millers. Now 
she tells usthestory of Mollie, Ned, and 
Max; also of their adopted child Johnnie. 
The struggles and trials of these young 
people enlist the warmest sympathy of the 
readers. H. B. B. 


GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS. By Edward 
Cary. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1894. Price $1.25. 


This new volume of the American Men 
of Letters Series, edited by Charles Dudley 
Warner, contains much that is of interest 
and value, especially in the earlier por- 
tion. The narrative of Mr. Curtis's fam- 
ily and youth, his connection with Emer- 
son and Brook Farm, and his subsequent 
foreign travel, brings us to a survey of 
the literary field and of his earlier contri- 
butions to American literature. ‘The 
Howadji Books,” *‘Nile Notes” and the 


“Lotus Esters,” followed by ‘*The Poti- | 


phar Papers” and ‘‘Prue and [,” made him 
at an early age a national reputation. It 
would have been fortunate for American 
letters if his genius had not been fettered 
by a business failure which not only swept 
away all his property, but involved his 
father-in-law, Mr. Shaw. With his high 
sense of honor, Mr. Curtis assumed, in the 
settlement witb the creditors a large in- 
debtedness for which he was not legally 
bound, and which held him in fetters dur- 
ing the twenty yearsywhen he should have 
been free for creative work. The result was 
a noble career as editor, lecturer, aud poli- 
tician, in which he charmed and instructed 
a wide circle of readers, but he was pre- 
vented from attaining the eminence in 
authorship which he might otherwise have 
reached. His reformatory efforts are only 
partially narrated in this volume. He 
was an abolitionist before the war. In 
the summer of 1867, in the New York Con- 
stitutional Convention, upon the motion 
to strike the word ‘‘male” from the suf- 
frage clause, he made the most brilliant 
and elaborate speech of the convention. 
Never since his earlier assault upon the 
slave-holding oligarchy had he entered 
into a fight with such ardor and ability. 
That speech, after more than a quarter 
century, is still circulated by the suffra- 
ists. But the hour had not yet come, and 
t did not greatly affect the action of the 
con\ention. For several years afterwards 
he was active in the woman suffrage work, 
and sided with Lucy Stone and Col. Hig- 
eee in the important controversy with 

heodore Tilton and others. He signed 
the call for the (Cleveland Convention 
which, in the autumn of 1869, organized 
the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. He was the preference of the pro- 
moters of that convention for the presi- 
dency of the new society, and took the 
suggestion into serious consideration, but 
declined to lt his name be brought before 
the Convention, which thereupon elected 
Henry Ward Beecher as its first national 
president. Mr. Curtis was elected one of 
the vice-presidents at large, and remained 
so until the American united with the 
National Woman Suffrage Association in 
1889. In May, 1870, at the midyear conven- 
tion of the Association in New York, Mr. 
Curtis made an address of great power and 
beauty, also still iu circulation, entitled 
“Fair Play for Women.” Later, an occa- 
sional brief letter and frequent references 
to the subject in the ‘Easy Chair” of Har- 
per’s Monthly were contributions to the agi- 
tation. In June, 1874, he delivered before 
the Massachusetts Legislature a eulogy on 
Sumner, and in the following fall the Cen- 
tennial oration at Concord, Mass. In 
1884 Mr. Curtis severed his connection 
with the Republican party, and became 
the leader of the *‘Independents,”’ remain- 
ing thereafter until his death in the atti- 
tude of acritic of both parties. His last 
public utterance was in May, 1892, in New 
York, on the death of James Russell Low- 
ell. The greatest lack we find in this 
careful summary of his career as an orator, 
editor and man of letters, is the almost 
total omission of his lovely social and 
family life at his quiet homes on Staten 
Island and at Ashtield, with a wife and 
daughter worthy of his affection. A few 
days before his death, when a younger 
brotber asked him if there was auything 
he could do for him, he replied: ‘Nothing 
but to continue to love me.” The noble 
service recently rendered to the woman 
suffrage cause in New York by his daugh- 
ter has associated her name with the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1894, as his will 
forever be linked with that of 1867. 

H. B. B. 


IN THE DoOzy HOURS AND OTHER PAPERS. 
By Agnes Repplier. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1894 
Price, $1.25. 


This is a companionable book, good to 
carry with one on a journey, or to sit 
down with in a quiet evening, Miss 
Repplier’s essays are like cheerful conver- 
sation with a well-read and thoughtful 
friend. Witty and sprightly observations 
are enlivened by anecdotes and quota- 
tions illustrative of the topic. Sometimes 
an entire paragraph will consist of gems 
of thought and feeling drawn from many 
sources not easily accessible. ‘Thackeray, 
Marcus Aurelius, Swinburne, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Thomas 4 Kempis, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Sir Walter Scott, Cornelius Mat- 
thews, Lamb, or Coleridge—there is no 
telling who will be called upon to testify 
to the subject in hand. This encyclopedic 
wealth of illustration is brought to bear 
upon twenty different topics. One of 
these, ‘Aut Cesar aut Nihil’ is a very 
pointed and significant criticism of wom- 
en’s efforts to equal or excel men in 
special studies and pursuits. Miss Rep- 





plier well says: ‘We are begging for 
consideration and applause; we are striv- 
ing to do our share of the world’s work, 
and to do it as well as men. Shall we ever 
succeed? It is not worth while to ask 
ourselves a question which none can 
answer. Reasoning by analogy we never 
shall; hoping in the splendid possibilities 
of an unknown future, we may.” To 
which we will add: Judging from this 
charming book, Agnes Repplier has al- 
ready succeeded. H. B. B. 


Back COUNTRY PorEMs. By Sam Walter 
Foss. Illustrated by Bridgman. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.50. 


These 122 poems are full of life and 
various in style, from the polished stanzas 
of “A Carven Name” to the quaint pa- 
thetic dialect of the ** Volunteer Organist ;”’ 
from the rollicking humor of ‘*The Calf 
on the Lawn” to the grave recognition of 
*Columbus.”” But every one of them is 
genuine and characteristic, like this one 
on **Walt Whitman :” 


Gone bas the savor from the salt 

With Walt. 
An untrained stallion, strong and sure, 
He galloped through our literature; 
No critic trainer had the grit 
‘To tame him to the oridle bit, 
No rein his headlong speed could halt, 
Unharnessed Walt! 


A man of many a flaw and fault 

Was Walt. 
He never tried to train his thought 
To blossom in a flower pot; 
With careless hand he flung his seeds, 
And some grew roses, some grew weeds, 
And some rich flowers of purple blood 
Sprang from the mud. 


O’er custom’s fence with easy vault 
Leaped Walt. 

The pedant’s gown he would not don, 

Nor hold his pen with bandcaffs on. 

His rhythm, like a fetterless sea, 

Broke in mad music and debris 

Against the boulders of his age 

With giant rage. 


We shall not find neath heaven's vault 
Another Walt. 
He gave a gift beyond all pelf, 
Man’s greatest gift —he gave himself. 
[hen bear, with dead hands on his breast, 
This shaggy old man to his rest. 
A strong, audacious soul has fed, 
Now Walt is dead. 
H. B. B. 


A CENTURY OF CHARADES. By William 


Bellamy. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1894. Price, 
$1. 


Here are one bundred metrical charades, 
remarkably pointed and poetical, with an 
ingenious key, whereby the guesser may 
be satisfied of the correctness of his solu- 
tion. They will keep a circle of young 
people busy for many evenings in pleasant 
pastime. H. B. B. 


Brook FARM. Historic and Personal 
Memoirs. By John Thomas Codman. 
Boston, Mass: Arena Publishing Co., 
Copley Square. 1894. Price, $2. 


This is, we believe, almost the first 
serious attempt to give a candid inside 
view of one of the most interesting 
episodes of the great social and moral 
awakening which had its centre in New 
England tifty years ago—an awakening 
to the need of a higher standard of living, 
and of more brotherly and sisterly rela- 
tions between human beings. It is re- 
markable that half a century should have 
elapsed before such a book was written, 
and that literary Brook Farmers like Rip- 
ley, Dana, Dwight and Curtis should have 
failed afterwards to record what was to 
them one of the most inspiring eras of 
their lives. Probably these leaders of 
thought and action have been too deeply 
absorbed in journalism and politics to 
compile such a record. And now that 
three of the four have passed away, and 
Mr. Dana himeelf is an elderly man, it 
has devolved upon one of the ‘‘boys,”’ 
who belong to a later generation, him:elf 
no longer young, to gather up the facts 
as far as they are known or accessible to 
him. Only partial accounts have pre- 
viously appeared, either colored by per- 
sonal bias, like ‘‘Blithedale Romance,” 
or hastily and imperfectly sketched with- 
in the limits of magazine articles. But 
from 1841 to 1846 Brook Farm was the 
most hopeful fact to all Americans who 
were aspiring to realize a higher social 
order. Nor Las Socialism ever since as- 
sumed so practical and attractive a form, 
or been put into practice with such devo- 
tion and good sense. The numerous 
similar experiments made about the same 
time in New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania and elsewhere, gave expression 
to a widespread hope and aspiration, but 
all were followed by uniform financial 
collapse. Very likely the publication of 
this book will lead to a recurrence of 
similar enterprises. If a man or woman 
of constructive genius ever draws to- 
gether a sufficient number of capable per- 
sons with the necessary combination of 
capital, brains, aspiration and humanitary 
self-devotion, great results may follow. 

It was the good fortune of the writer to 
be well acquainted, as a boy, with many 
of the men and women connected with 
these experiments. For years he was 
a reader of the works of Fourier and a 
subscriber to The Harbinger. With the 
failure of these hopes, the world lost for 
him much of its cheerful hope, and his 
faith in human nature became greatly 
dimmed. Special reforms, such as anti- 
slavery, temperance and woman suffrage 
seemed the only openings left for 
practical activity. The Civil War and 
reconstruction separated that ideal dream 
from our maturer lives, and when Dr. 
Codman recalls the thoughts and feel- 
ings and aspirations of 1844, the older 
men and women of 1894 seem to live 
over again the rosy visions of their youth. 
Surely such efforts will be renewed; 
let us hope with more lasting success. 
Ihave never met with any one who took 
per:onal part in associated life who has 
not testified that the years so spent were 





the happiest and most satisfactory ones 
of his life—an oasis in the desert of in- 
dividualism that preceded and followed 
them. H. B. B. 


THE ADVENTURES OF FERDINAND To- 
MASSO. By Lehmos. New York: Irving 
& Co. 1894. 


This is a collection of letters supposed 
to be written by a young Spanish adven- 
turer in Mexico between the years 1517 
and 1522, soon after the discovery of 
America. They are illustrative of the 


destruction of the native Indian civiliza- | 


tion by the white invaders. H. B. B. 


Sirs, ONLY SEVENTEEN, 
Townsend. Boston: 
Price, $1.50 
An interesting story of a brother and 

sister, both strong and attractive chur- 

acters. Those who begin to read it will 


not willingly lay down the book till they | 


come to the end. H. B. B. 


I am WetL. The modern practice of | 


Natural Suggestions as distinct from 


hypnotic or unnatural infiuence. By | 
C. W. Post. Second Edition. 1895. | 
Price, $1.25. 


This book claims to be no mere literary | 
effort, but plain, common-sense instruc- | 


tion, easily understood. It affirms that 
it heals the sick, as testified by many; 
that sickness, sin and disease are crea- 
tions of the human intellect and unreal. 
When ignorance is replaced by the higher 
intelligence a new man is unfolded, the 
mesmeric spell is broken, and the patient 
returns to a natural, normal state. The 
author assures his reader: ‘*You have 
plodded long enough ion the mud of ma- 
terial. Hold the model of perfect peace 
and harmony in your own mentality and 
your patient will print it. The process 
will also destroy any abnormal symptoms 
which may exist in your own case.” 
H. B. B. 


WHEN MOLLY was Six. By Eliza Orne 
White. Illustrated by Katharine Pyle. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $1. 


This is simply a happy, natural story 
about a little girl, but it reveals the 
mallet-hand. The author has caught the 
very savor of childish joys, the fresh 
child-delight in a ‘‘coast” over the spark- 
ling snow, in digging wells on the sunoy 
sea-beach, in the company of squirrels 
and pussy-cats. A charming episode is 
that about the Sunday valentine. Molly’s 
teasing big brother, stern Aunt Mary, and 
sweet Miss Sylvia are all real people, and 
Molly herself is a most lovable little maid. 
Some one who had thankfully lighted on 
the book us just suited for a Christmas 
present to a child, adds this unique com 
mendation, ‘*There’s nothing in it about 
clothes !” Cc. W. 


As NATURAL AS LIFE. Studies of the 
Inner Kingdom. By Charles G. Ames. 
Beston: James H. West. 1894. Price, 
50 cents. 

Four papers on “The Good Life, most 
truly divine, because most richly human. 
It unfolds in time, but belongs to 
eternity.” H. B. B. 








RHEUMATISM is primarily caused by 
acidity of the blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
purifies the blood, and thus cures the 
disease. 





combines 
RIDGES Foop the two re- 
quisites of high nutritive value 
and perfect digestibility as no 


Other. wesrrich'& Co. Mis. Paimer, Mass. 
Any Photograph 


Anything 
Anywhere. 


You are home again from abroad. Have 
you a more or less confused idea of many 
views, paintings and bits of sculpture? 
Half the pleasure of travelling iain talk- 
ing over a trip intelligently with friends 
at home, or in mentally reviewing, when 
alone in some quiet corner, the pleasant 
experiences ef the past. Our business is 
to supply this sort of enjoyment at 
moderate cost. It can only be done with 
the aid of photographs, which refresh the 
memory and start the train of thought. 
Our collection includes views from all 
parts of the world, as well as reproduc- 
tions of works of art. We print from our 
own negatives, and carry in stock over 
15,000 subjects. It will surprise you how 
quickly an elusive memory is refreshed, 
and how endless the enjoyment from one 
of these collections. We supply albums 
and do mounting in most approved styles. 
We also make lantern slides from any of 
our negatives. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 
338 Washington Street, Boston. 
y our poner ok are a - 


stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mich, 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 











By Virginia F. 
Lee & Shepard. | 

















2" LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


A Weekly Magazine of 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Giving 3300 Double-Column Octavo Pages of 
Matter Unequalled in Quality and Quantity. 


The Ablest Minds of the Age 


' Contribute to make this periodical 
Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, Completeness, and Comprehensiveness. 


INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 





The Thirteen Weekly Issues 
* THE LIVING AGE 


(Oct., Nov., Dec. 1894), forming an octavo 
volume of 824 pages, and A Year's Subscrip- 
tion to any one of the following publications: 


THE WOMAN’S 


To each NEW subscriber remitting $38.00 for 1895 will be sent 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 





The Cosmopolitan, Our Day, 
Domestic Monthly, Christian Nation, 
McClure’s Magazine, S. S. Times, 
Midland Monthly, Golden Rule, 
Godey’s Magazine, The Pulpit, 


ora 6 mos. subscription to Scribner's Magazine. 


JOURNAL FREE. 


To a NEW subscriber to BOTH publications, NOW remitting $8.00, 
naming this paper, will be sent, if desired, postage paid, 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL for one year, and THE LIVING AGE 
from October 1, 1894, to December 31, 1895. 


Published Weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. Rates for clubbing with other periodicals 
sent on application. Sample copies, lic.ea. Address LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 








EDUCATIONAL. 








BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Street, Back Bay. 





A céed. school of the highest grade, with 
senior and junior departments. Its certificates 
are accepted at Smith and Wellesley, Vassar, 
and Boston University. Eleven young ladies 
sent to college this year. Ten graduated in 
English courses. 

Open daily, 9 to 12. 


Catalogues on demand. 


TAYLOR, DeMERRITTE AND HAGAN. 


WEST NEWTON 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


ALLEN BROTHERS, 

The forty second year of this family school for boys 
and girls begins Wednesday, Sept. 9, 1894. Prepares 
for college, scientific -chool, business and a useful 
life. Attention to character building. Send for 
catalogue, or call Tuesdey’s. at 

ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 








ees COLLEGE, SWATHMORE, PENN. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Lit 'y.deg Health 
ful location, ex ive g ds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particular 
address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., President. 


P. P. FIELD, M.D. 


TEACHER OF 
English Literature, Oratory, 
Physical Development, Rhetoric, 
Voice Culture, Gesture, 
Visible Speech and Kindred Studies, 


—aT— 
90 W. Springfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Stammering and other defects in voice and speech 
cured. Private and class instructions. Open for 
lecture engagements. 




















NEW 


Wall Papers ! 


For Season of 1894 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, es BOSTON 
Next door to Washington Street. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
Hoosac Tunnel! Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Commencing July 9, 1894. 
Leave Boston for Troy, ‘ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JuUNC- 
Tton and the West, dati 





LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
NEW BOOKS 


Little Miss Faith 
The Story of a Country Week at Falcon’s 





Height. By Grace LeBaron. Cloth. Llius- 
trated. 75 cents. 
Clothed in the simplest of language. Little Mis 


Faith’ is filled with a series of 
life, 20 vividly and attractively 
immortal 


n-pictures cf child 
rawn that, like the 
Lor» Faur tleroy, they hold both the atten- 
tion and the sympatby of adult and youthful readers 
alike, refreshing to the firmer in its wholesome 
simpilcity of style, and, by clever ggertion of 
something ahead, holding the interes! oF the little 
ones. [Woman’s Corner in Boston Journal. — 


The Age of Fable 


Or, BeautTizs oF MyTHOLoGy. 
Butrincu. Small 8vo. 





By Tuomas 
Upwards of one 
hundred pages added to the 1894 edition. 
Price, cloth, $2.50. 


Notwithstanding the ‘innumerable works which 
have appeared covering the sume ground. “The Age 
of Fable” has hela permanent place in our schocis 
and libraries as the best obtainable book on the 
subject. The volume me ker 568 lars e and handsomely 
printed pages,and contain+. in addition to the text 

roper, @ sketch of the history cf Greek sculpture, an 
ndex and a list of the cities and places where the 
originals of the illustrations may be found. {Boston 
Transcript. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW SERIES 


Tue BLve and THE GRaY—on LanD 
Brother Against Brother 

OR THE CIVIL Wak ON THE BoRDER 
By Otiver Optic. llustrated. Price, $1.50 


In speaking of the first series of “The blue and the 
Gray,” the “New York World” seys: ‘Oliver Optic 
is one of the very few whocan write stories o) the Civil 
War wit! out vertisan feeting. He bas given the 
young people stories stimulating their patriotiem 
withour try. ng to bias their political judgment.” 








Library Catalogue 
A Blank Book for Keeping Record of the Bookee 

Prints and Manuscripts in Private Libraries» 

etc., with printed headings and indexed- 

Cloth $1.50. 

Owners of libraries will find in this volume just 
what they long have seught—a blank book of con- 
venient size, ruled, with printed headings giving 
columns for title, shelf or mark, sutbor, size, < ate, 
pemter of pages, publisher, etc., of each book in the 


ibrary. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
An Ajl-Over-the-World Library 
By Oxiver Optic 

Up and Down the Nile: or, Young Ad- 
— in Africa. Illustrated. Cloth, 

The Boys’ Own Guide to {fishing, 
Tackle Making and Fish Breeding. 
By Joun HarRINGTON KEENE. 
$1.50. 

The Search for Andrew Field. By 
Everett T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated $1.50. : 

A Modern Magdalene. By Virnya Woops, 
author of ‘‘The Amazons.” Cloth, $1.25 

Matter, Ether, and Motion. The Factors 
and Relations of Physical Science. By Prof. 
A. E. DoLszar, Tufts College. New Edition 
Enlarged. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00. 

The Special Kinesiology of Kducationa 
Gymnastics. By Baron Nits Posss, M. G. 
With two hundred and sixty-seven illustra- 
tions, and an analytica) Chart. $3.00. 

In the King’s Country. By Amanpa M. 
Dovetas. A Christian Endeavor Story. 
Price, $1.50. 





Illustrated. 


Sold by ali boo! , 
of a ksellers, and sent by mati on receip 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston, 





9. . M., or 

Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M. 
ze < ot y, 3.00 P. M., express, sleeping cars 

For Union Square and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00 
11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 8.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10 
8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P.M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 10.00 
A. M.,; 12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.15, 10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDG:k, 8.50,9.00,;10.( 0,11.00 A.M. ;12.45,1.10, 1.50, 
2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30,8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8,50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A.M.; 12.45, 
a) apaoaaael 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.15, 9.45 

For oe 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.80 P. M. 

For AYER JUNCTION and Fit - M.; 1. 
Pt Mh ed d CHBURG, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.80 P. M. 
“Local time-tables can be obtained at p 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent. 


New York and New England Railroad 
—FOoR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The Air Line Limited, via Air Line, 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 
Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston ¢ 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 














*Daily,including Sundays. tDaily, Sundays ex 
cepted. City office,322 Washington Street. Depot 





foot Summer Street, Boston. 
W.R. BABCOCK ,Gen’! Pass’r Agent 





New Business for Women. 

Some years since I published in the 
Woman’s JOURNAL a@ notice headed as above. 
Many women wrote, inquiring; but almost 
immediately after the notice appeared, I became 
very unwell, and have been so nearly all the 
time since, often confined to my bed, and my 
life repeatedly in great danger. I had to give 
up the enterprise myself, and it has been 
impossible to answer the many letters that 
came. 

I am now recovering, and shall soon start 
the enterprise again. I desire to apologize to 
the ladies who wrote me, and to say that I 
shall be pleased to hear from them all again. 

Having always sought to help all women 
to earn an independent, honest living, 1 have, 
in planning this enterprise, specially arranged 
to give women good opportunities. Some 
branches of the business can be conducted 
with entire privacy, if ladies so desire, and 
without interfering with other work. There is 
opportunity in it for at least one active, 
energetic, business-like woman in every com- 
munity in the world. Especially good are 
the opportunities in small towns, villages, and 
districts of open country, where chances to 
make money are scarce. No capital is needed, 
and no payment in advance. 

Ladies need not be uneasy if their letters are 
not answered at once. All will be answered ag 
soon as they can be. Remember that, as above 
stated, the enterprise is 10 BE started—has not 
begun yet. All ladies who write me will be noti- 
fied when operations begin. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
54 William S8t., New York. 
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THE 8UFFRAGE Falk. 


The Woman Suffrage Fair will open 
at 6 P. M., on Monday evening, Dec. 3, at 
Horticultural Hall in this city, and will 
continue during the week. Lady Henry 
Somerset and Miss Frances E. Willard 
will make brief speeches the first evening, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe and other eminent speakers are also 
expected. All the friends of equal rights 
should make a point of attending, and 
should buy as many as possible of their 
Christmas presents from the large variety 
of goods, useful and ornamental, that will 
be displayed there. 

There will be a cap and bag table, fur- 
nished by the Cambridge League; a table 


well stocked with all sorts and kinds of | 


aprons, from the City Point League; an 
‘Interrogation Table,” representing the 
Boston League; a table of children’s toys, 
from the Natick League; a table with a 
great array of excellent canned fruit, 
jellies and preserves, superintended by Mrs. 
Moreland of the Everett League; a table 
of domestic and fancy goods, from the 
Waltham Club; a dolls’ table, from the 
Hyde Park League; atable of delicious 
cake and candy, from the Roxbury 
League; an art table, from the Woburn 
League; and a table supplied by the Hart- 
ford Club and other Connecticut women ; 
while at the ‘‘Country Store” table of the 
Somerville League, and the two miscel- 
laneous tables from the Newton and 
Charlestown Leagues, all manner of goods 
will be found. 

There will also be articles and contribu- 
tions from Ayer, Belmont, Chelsea, Con- 
cord, Dorchester, East Boston, Fall River, 
Fitchburg, Leominster, Lexington, Mal- 
den, Needham, Northbridge, Warren, 
Wellesley Hills, Wicchester, Worcester, 
ete. 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards will have charge 
of the café, and under her efficient manage- 
ment excellent food at very moderate cost 
will be supplied from the famous New 
England Kitchen, with a new bill of fare 
every day. 

The style of the ball decorations this 
year will be entirely new, the increased 
interest in the suffrage movement having 
caused great quantities of beautiful ever- 
greens to be sent in as a free gift. 

Three thousand copies will be given 
away of a handsome souvenir book of the 
Fair, containing full-page portraits of 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Bertha 
Honoré Palmer, and Mrs. Ormiston 


Chant. It contains also portraits of 
Lucy Stone in her youth, a picture of 
her home, a list of the Women’s Clubs 
of the State, quotations in favor of 
woman suffrage from eminent friends of 
the cause, and other attractive matter, in- 
cluding the full text of Mrs. Howe’s 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” which, 
celebrated though it be, it is difficult to 
find except in book form. 

A multitude of busy hands, impelled by 
earnest hearts, have been at work for 
months in the interest of the different 
tables; but the success of the Fair will 
depend at last upon the number of buyers. 
Come yourself and bring your friends. 
During the first week of December, the 
prime object of every one in Massachusetts 
who believes in equal rights should be to 
make a success of the Fair, on which 
depend the ‘‘sinews of war” for the work 
of the coming year. 

Season tickets, 50 cents; single admis- 


sion, 10 cents; admission te the café free. 
A. 8. B. 


or 


THE STRIKE AT THE BALLOT-BOX. 


The superficial sand temporary char- 
acter of the ‘‘reform”’ effected by ‘‘tidal 
waves” of outraged public sentiment such 
as we have recently witnessed in Illinois 
and New York, is evidenced by the fact 
that while the number of Republican 
votes cast at the recent election has not 
been increased ten per cent., the sweep- 
ing pluralities are due almost wholly to 
the abstinence of Democrats from voting, 
and in several States to the increase of 
the Populist vote also. 

This is an oft year, when party disci- 
pline is always relaxed. So soon as the 
excitement caused by the revelations of 
Tammany corruption has subsided, and 
the presidential election impends, the 





stay-at-home Democrats will go back to 
their party allegiance, which rests upon 


race, section and habit stronger than any 
economical issues, and matters will re- 
sume their old course, Dr. Parkhurst and 
Harper's Weekly and the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean to the contrary. Like the palmetto 
forts in South Carolina before the British 
artillery, the soft timber will close be- 
hind the cannon balls, leaving the Tam- 
many tiger alive and active as before. 

Hope and Home, of San Francisco, well 
says: 

This election will disappoint many san- 
guine but superficial ‘‘reformers” as to 
the efficiency of a ‘‘strike at the ballot- 
box” without proportional representation. 
They are playing with dice loaded and 
cards marked by their enemies. ‘Reform 
means re-form”—not patching a new polit- 
ical economy upon the rotten and ragged 
garments of a swindling electoral system. 

Proportional representation must begin 
by placing the ballot in the hands of one- 
half our citizens, the women who can read 
and write the English language. To re- 
form politics we must reform the con- 
stituency. Mark our prediction. The 
reform in Colorado will be real and per- 
manent, because based upon impartial suf- 
frage irrespective of sex. The reform in 
New York and Chicago will be temporary, 
because it has failed to enfranchise the 
women. H. B. B. 


+e — s 


THE LUCY STONE MITE-BOXES. 


There are still a number of Lucy Stone 
Mite-Boxes which have not been re- 
turned. The holders of these boxes are 
urged to send the contents immediately to 
Harriet Taylor Upton, Treasurer, Warren, 
O., that she may forward them to Kansas 
before closing the account. 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON. 


—___ +e. __—_-—— 
THE WENDELL PHILLIPS MEMORIAL 
XN TABLET, 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON made the 
following interesting address, Nov. 25, at 
the placing of the Wendell Phillips me- 
morial tablet on the site of his former 
residence in Essex Street, Boston: 

We meet to-day to mark a spot, to put 
in place a tablet bearing an inscription. 
It will arrest the attention of generations 
after we are gone. It celebrates no famous 
deed; it commemorates a famous man. 
Famous, not for actions which meet the 
multitude’s acclaim, which wear a glamour, 
or win contemporaneous applause. Dur- 
ing the forty years of quiet and secluded 
home life passed here by Wendell Phil- 
lips, notoriety rather than fame was his 
attribute. He was reviled by the commu- 
nity, abused by the press, unloved by the 
church. Wealth feared and shunned him, 
fashion knew him not, society had for 
him no welcome. At times mobs gath- 
ered about his door and violence threat- 
ened him. 

Yet, all these long years, rarely absent 
for a single night, day in and day out, the 
footsteps of the great Bostonian pressed 
these pavements, and his familiar pres- 
ence never failed to hold the attention of 
the passer-by. Often he carried a parcel 
in his hand fer the invalid wife who, 
from her upper chamber, overlooked this 
square and wuited for the footsteps of the 
devoted husband whose chivalric con- 
stancy never failed. The appreciation 
and approval which the world withheld 
from him she gave. No personal danger 
to him ever tempted this equal mate to 
weaken his speech or purpose by timid 
counsel. Instead, she nerved him with 
her own indomitable spirit. Those who 
knew them both will read her deserved 
tribnte between the memorial lines. 

It is fitting that the city of his birth 
should officially honor its distinguished 
son. The tardy recognition was sure to 
come. 

‘*He knew to bide his time, 
And can his fame abide.”’ 

The line of duty forced him often to 
rebuke the rulers of the town with the 
severity of truth. For their ignoble acts 
how could he better show his noble dis- 
approval? He shared the pain he gave, 
and pleaded: **But I was born in Boston, 
and the good name of the old town is 
bound up in every fibre of my heart.” 

The son of the first mayor, it became 
his unpleasant duty to call to account 
several of his father’s unworthy suc- 
cessors. 

Years are required to efface the burning 
memories which words like those of Wen- 
dell Phillips aroused. The embers are 
still alive and resentments are easily 
awakened, but the ashes will soon be cold 
and judgments also. The rankling per- 
sonalities, and personalities only rankle 
when they are barbed with truth—will 
fade into the larger appreciation of lofti- 
est motive. His own words will recur 
with convincing force: ‘I am talking of 
that absolute essence of things which lives 
in the sight of the Eternal and the Infin- 
ite; not as men judge in the rotten morals 
of the nineteenth century, among a herd 
of States which calls itself an empire, 
because it raises cotton and sells sluves.” 

It is not gentle birth or native elo- 
quence or local service that this tablet 
celebrates, although these would be its 
sufficient justification. It is because. he 
tried to spread over the continent the 
virtues that made Boston great; because 
he could cherish high ideals, when only 
base expediencies, claiming to be practi- 
cal, dominated and corrupted public 
thought. Voluntarily disfranchised for 
conscience’s sake, he bore the scofts of the 
little men who used the ballot to debase 
the State. His great concern was with 
the thought of men. In time thought 
sways the vote. They who would control 
the mind by the machinery of politics 
mistake the transient for the permanent, 
the effect for the cause. 

Wendell Phillips stood framed in nature 





like a granite rock. By him the shifting 





Woman Suffrage Fair. 





A Fair to Raise Funds for the 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 


willl be held in 


Horticultural Hall, Boston, Dec. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 1894, 


and it is earnestly hoped that the friends of the cause, not only in Boston and vicinity, but in other 


parts of the State, will do their utmost to ensure its success. 


The following Woman Suffrage 


Leagues will bave tables under the direction of the ladies named: 


BOSTON — Miss Susie Whiting, Interrogation Table; 
lings, Miss Mary W. Allen, Cap and Bag Table; 
CITY POINT—Mrs. G. H. Watson, Aprons; 
HYDE PARK—Mrs. M. D. Humpbrey, Dolls; 
NEWTON--Mrs. Abby E. Davis and Mrs. Carrie Anders, 
ROXBURY—Mrs. Josepbine Currier, Cake and Candy; SOMERVILLE— 
WALTHAM—Mrs. Sarah Hudson, Fancy and Domestic; 


Miscellaneous ; 
Moreland, Jellies and Preserves; 
—Mrs. M. L. Cobb, Children’s Table; 
Miseellaneous ; 
Mrs. W. R. Freethy, Country Store; 
WOBURN—Mrs. B. A. Stearns, Art Table. 


CAMBRIDGE—Mrs. M. P. C. Bil- 
CHARLESTOWN —Mrs. 8. A. Bryant, 
EVERECT—Mrs. Sarah Pitman 
NATICK 


The Hartford (Conn.) Equal Rights Club will also have a table, and the following Leagues and 
towns, while not having tables of their owa, will contribute goods to other tables, or cash to the treasury 
of the State Association: Ayer, Belm»nt, Chelsea, Concord, Dorchester, East Boston, Fall River, 
Fitchburg, Leominster, Lexington, Malden, Melrose, Needham, Northbridge, Warren, Wellesley 


Hills, Winchester, Worcester. 


There will be a Lanch Counter, with tea and coffee, sandwiches, cold turkey and other meats, at 


reasonable prices. 


The Fair will open on MONDAY, DEC. 3, and will continue throughout the week. 
Lady Henry Somerset, Miss Frances E. Wilard, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, and other eminent speakers will make brief addresses on the first evening. 





ADMISSION TEN CENTS. 


Season Tickets for the Week, FIFTY CENTS. 


For Sale at WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St. 
Miss Sarah L. Adams bas been empowered to solicit contributions, in Boston and vicinity to the 


Fair. 


Meetings of the Fair Committee will be held each Thursday afternoon during November at 


the office of the Woman's JouRNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, to which place all contributions for the 


Fair may be sent. 
Mrs. Assy E. Davis, West Newton, 
Maras. Anna E. Brown, Waltham, 
Miss ANNA WuiIrTIna, Newton, 
Miss R. F. Oxtver, Boston, 


Donations of money should be addressed to Miss A. M. Lougee, Treasurer. 
Miss AMANDA M. Lovaes, Boston, 

Miss Mary W. ALLEN, Cambridge, 

Miss Atice Stone BLACKWELL, Dorchester, 
Mr. Henry B. BLACKWELL, Dorchester. 


Committee of Arrangements. 








multitudes and sentiments passed and re- 
passed, blown about by the breath of 
popular prejudice, or following subservi- 
ently the wake of some ambitious politi- 
cal leader defiant of the moral law. He 
knew that law to be unchangeable. The 
conse quences of obedience to it he scorned 
to calculate. When men call one ‘*dream- 
er,” “fanatic” or ‘doctrinaire,” it is be- 
cause they cannot controvert his reason- 
ing. Phillips wore such epithets as badges 
of distinction. He needed no better cer- 
tificate of character or service. ‘*When I 
die,” he said, “I wish but two words 
written on wy tombstone,’’ — ‘Infidel’ 
and ‘Traitor’—infidel to a church which 
could be at peace in the presence of sin, 
traitor to a government that was a mag. 
nificent conspiracy against justice.” 

The perspective of time alone will 
develop the true proportions of this noble 
figure. The tierce rays of hate and anger 
beat upon the living reformer and ouly 
beauty was revealed. The mellow light 
of the future will bring into softened 
relief its loveliness and grace. Bvoston, 
which cherishes the memory of Sir Harry 
Vane and Samuel Adams, will include in 
their choice companionship him who was 
the greatest admirer of both. 


—_—_~+o-—____—_ 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, NOv. 29, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

One of the most interesting debates at 
the recent State Convention at Ithaca was 
on the importance of organizing the State. 
To make a thorough organization of every 
county has been the dream of every leader 
who has tried to labor for our cause here, 
In 1854-5, Miss Anthony made a tour of 
New York, speaking in every county seat, 
and leaving committees that should have 
been the centres of codperative activity. 
In 1870, when Mrs. Gage became presi- 
dent, she travelled extensively in the 
State, and again endeavored to create 
permanent societies that should act in co- 
operation with the State Association. In 
1879, when I was chosen president, my 
warmest hopes of success lay in the per- 
fecting of an organization. Summer after 





summer I travelled over the State, visit- | 


ing every county in the course of the next 
nine years, revisiting many of them fre- 
quently, so that I spoke during the course 
of that time in nearly every town of any 
size. In each one I left some local head- 
quarters or society. During the year of 
1888-9 Mrs. Howell made several tours 
and formed clubs. In 1890, when Mrs. 
Greenleaf became president, plans were 
formed for hiring lecturers and perfecting 
the organization. Last spring, when the 
sixty county conventions were held in 
the sixty counties of the State, campaign 
committess were everywhere formed, and 
much was hoped from the enthusiasm 
then created. 

But it seems impossible to keep alive 
any reform societies unless they either 
have as a leader some strong woman who 
is devoted to the cause, or are frequently 
visited by some State official. Miss Har- 
riet May Mills will immediately go into 
the work of perfecting the organizations, 
now half formed, and of stimulatiog those 
that are languishing. 

In this city the work of founding clubs 
in every Assembly District is being 
pushed vigorously by Miss Keyser. The 
23d, 21st and 19th Districts have recently 
held satisfactory meetings, and arrange- 
ments for meetings have been made in the 
9th, 15th, 11th and 13th. In the 25.h 
District a good club was formed, but 
suffered a loss of strength because the 





husbands of several of the women refused 
to “allow” their wives to become mem- 
bers. This certainly savors of old-time 
persecution, but, as these men were all 
foreign born, it is hoped that there may 
be enough independent native women to 
build up a good society. All of these 
clubs are studying politics. Primary 
meetings, city government, ete., are dis- 
cussed, and at some of the reunions the 
whole subject of voting. The folding of 
the ballots, etc., is explained, with practi- 
cal illustrations. Any woman who would 
like to join the Political Equality Club 
nearest her own home can find out all 
about it by addressing or calling on Miss 
Keyser, at the headquarters, 10 East 14th 
Street. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 Eust 44th Street. 
caiielitiiseeesnetints 
IN MEMORIAM, 


MRS. ROSA MILLER AVERY. 

A tried and true worker for equal suf- 
frage, and a veteran of the anti-slavery 
cause, passed to the higher life from her 
home, Edgewater, Ill., November9. Mrs. 
Avery had been ill since last August, suf- 
fering from heart disease and dropsy. 
She had been unable to see friends for -ome 
weeks, so her transition was not unex- 
pected. Her husband and son were unre- 
mitting in their service to one who had 
been an active factor in the world of 
reforms fur so many years. 

Mrs. Avery was a descendant of sturdy 
Scotch ancestry, and doubtless inherited 
the strong sense of right and firm adher- 
ence to principle, which were characteristic 
of her. She was the daughter of Nahum 
Miller, and was born in Madison, O., 
May 21, 1830. Her father was extremely 
fond of children, and held broad humani- 
tarian views, which he inculeated in his 
family. From her earliest years she heard 
her mother’s voice raised in protest 
against the urjust laws governing women. 
With such parents to guide her early life 
and shape her character, no wonder she 
became a reformer. She married Cyrus 
Avery, September 1, 1853, at Oberlin, 
O. For over forty years he has been 
ever at her side to sustain her in all her 
undertakings for the welfare of humanity. 
She organized the first anti-slavery society 
in Ashtabula, O., at a time when the feel- 
ing ran so high that not a clergyman in 
the place would announce such a meeting 
from his pulpit. The result was the for- 
mation of a Congregational Church on a 
broader basis, sustained by leading men 
in the town. Her newspaper articles at- 
tracted the attention of men prominent in 
the cause, and resulted in a correspond- 
ence and lifelong friendship with many. 
In order to have a greater influence, she 
wrote under a masculine nom de plume, 
She had appreciative letters from Lydia 
Maria Child, James A. Garfield, Richard 
Yates, (then Governor of Illinois,) James 
Redpath, and others. While residing in 
Erie, Pa., her husband visited the city 
prisons, under the auspices of the Y. M. 
C. A.; she frequently went with him and 
became deeply interested in the work. 
Her observation and experience led her to 
observe that ‘back of each criminal lay a 
deeper crime,” in the circumstances which 
led to his entering the downwerd path. 

Of late years she has given her greatest 
energies to the suffrage and social purity 
work. She wrote strong, vigorous articles, 
and never failed to speak the right word 








————_—-. 


when opportunity offered. Her friends 
were legion. Mrs. Avery removed to 
Chicago eighteen years ago, and at once 
identified herself with local organizations, 
She was a member of the Cook County 
Equal Suffrage Association, a charter 
member of the [Illinois Woman’s Pregg 
Association, a warm admirer of Prof, 
Swing, and an attendant of the Centra} 
Church. She was devoted to her home, 
and a model housekeeper. The beautiful 
mansion at Edgewater, ‘‘Rose Cottage,” 
dedicated to good works so appropriately 
by Prof. Swing in the baptism of her first 
grandchild, Rose Foster Avery, was 
planned by her, and had many original 
devices to add to its convenience. 

The funeral service was held in the 
dear home, November12. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Boynton Harbert read that beautiful poem 
by Edwin Arnold, *‘After Death in Ara- 
bia,” and made a very appropriate address, 
Mrs. Mary I. Dye also spoke. Several of 
Mrs. Avery’s favorite hymns were sung, 
and the pastor of the Ravenswood M. KE, 
Church made a prayer and read a sel¢ction 
from the Bible. The Lllinois Woman's 
Press Association and various suffrage 
societies, as well as numerous friends, 
sent beautiful floral offerings to testify 
their affection for one whom to know was 
to love. The Cook County Association 
sent sixty-four roses, one for each year of 
the life spent in the service of humanity. 
In accordance with the advanced views so 
often expressed by Mrs. Avery and in 
advocacy of which she had used her pen, 
her mortal remains were cremated at 
Graceland cemetery. 

Miss Anthony, en route from Kansas to 
the New York convention, called at Rose 
Cottage to take a last look at the casket, 
which was the visible reminder of her 
friend, and Mrs. Clara B. Colby attended 








HOUGHTON MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 


The Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Year Book. 


Selections from Dr. Holmes’s prose and poetry. 
for Every Day of the Year. With a fine portrait, 
Attractively bound. 16mo, $1.00, 


Talk at a Country House. 


Interesting imaginary conversations, at an English 
country house, on famous Englishmen, English 
society, politics, and literature; Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, etc. By Sir EpWAkD STRACHEY. 
a portrait and engraved title-page. 


1.25. 


Religious Progress. 


A small book on a large subject treated with ad- 

mirable learning, rare breadth of view, and a finely 

tolerant spirit. By A. V. G. ALLEN, author of 

Ping Continuity of Christian Thought. 16mo, 
1.00 


The Great Refusal: 


With 
16mo, gilt top, 


Letters from a Dreamer in Gotham. A romance 
in which the sentiment is cherished mostly by the 
“dreamer,” who writes in admirable style of many 
interesting things besides love. By PAUL E. 


MoRE. 10m0, $1.00. 


A Story of Courage: 


Annals of the Convent of the Visitation at George- 
town. ByGrorGE PARSONS LATHROP, LL.D., 
and Rose HAWTHORNE LATHROP. With illus- 
trations. 12mo0, $2.00. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lathrop tell in excellent style and 
with much enthusiasm the story of the founding of 
the Convent and Academy of the Visitation of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, at Georgetown. Iheir book 
is valuable as setting forth the principles, methods 
aims, and spirit of the institution; and it will be of 
interest to Protestants as well as Catholics, and an 
excellent souvenir for those who have studied in the 
Academy. 


Hymns and Verses. 


By SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 16mo, $1.00. 

Some of the Rev. Samuel Longfellow’s hymns are 
among the noblest, sweetest, and most devout in the 
world’s hymnal; and many will eagerly welcome 
this tasteful volume which garners poems so ad- 
mirable. 


Occult Japan: 


The Way ot the Gods. A book of peculiar value 
on the Shinto religion of: Japan, as thoroughly 
studied and personally observed by PERCIVAL 
LOWELL, author of “The Soul of the Far East,” 
*“‘Noto,”’ “Chos6n,” etc. With four illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Little Mr. Thimblefinger 


And his Queer Country. A delightfnl book for 
young folks (and older ones) about things seen and 
eard in what may be called Uncle-Remus-Land, 

_ JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, author of the 

“Uncle Remus” books. With 32 artistic and ex- 

ceedingly interesting pictures 

FORD. Square dvo, $2.00. 


Maria Edgeworth: 


Her Life and Letters. Edited by Aucustus J. 
C. HARE. With a Portrait and View of her 
home. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

A delighttul book about an author whose name has 
for many years been a household word in all English- 
speaking countries. Miss Edgeworth’s Letters con- 
tain anecdotes and views ot a host of English and 
French celebrities. 


Pushing to the Front; 


Or, Success under Difficulties. By OR1IsoN SwETT 
MARDEN. With 24 excellent portraits of Famous 
Persons. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

An irresistible kind of book, showing by vigorous 
statement and most abundant and various anecdotes 
how victory may be gained over obstacles and suc- 
cess achieved by pleck, will, and persistency. Every 
one, especially every young person, who wishes to 
reach the “front,” should read this book. /¢ is ad- 
mirably suited for a Holiday gift. 


Tuscan Cities. 


By W. D. HowELLs. New Edition, uniform with 

his novels. Witha Preface. 12mo, $1.50. 

This edition brings into uniform style with » 
Howells’s novels a delightful book about io 
Siena Pisa, Lucca, Pistoja, Prato, and Fiesole. ‘ 


y OLIVER HER- 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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aNKSOIVING 
China ald Gla 


We invite the attention of intending buyers to 
an unusually extensive exhibit of China and 
Glass. 

The Dinner Set Department (3d floor) was 
never so comprehensive. 

Decorated Sets from the low cost to the mod- 
erate, and up to the richly-decorated services, 
from the Royal Worcester and Dresden, as well 
as American sets, from the low cost up to $200, 
$500 and upward, including the new decorations 
from Haviland, at $40 and upward. 

More than one hundred and eighty-five kinds 
to choose from. 

Many of our items are stock patterns, which 
can be bought in the items desired, and readily 
added to or matched for years to come, an ad- 
vantage appreciated by experienced housekeepers. 
Visitors wil! find handsome Course Sets. 

Oyster I lates, Soup Sets, Fisu Sets, Entree 
Sets, Roast Sets, Vienna Sorbet Sets, Game Sets, 
Salad Sets, Pudding Sets, Ice Cream Sets, 
Dessert Sets, A. D. Co‘fee Sets, Cigar Sets, all 
grades of value and decoration from the ordinary 
to the most expensive. 

In the GLASS DEPARTMENT (2d floor) will 
be seen an extensive stock of plain, etched and 
American cut table waie, including the beautiful 
Vienna Hocks, Champagnes, Flagons and 
Finger Bowls. 

In the Lamp Department is a valuable and 
comprehensive display of choice specimens from 
the Royal Worcester Porcelain Company, made 
to our own designs, to fit the American Central 
Draft Founts, also unique shapes and decora 
tions from Dresden, and the Haagsche Faience 
Lamps, made spccially for us, with exquisite 
Parisian shades to match, adapted to the 
isinglass protector against the beat of the chim- 
ney, 80 important with rich silk shades. 

Visitors will find the LAMP DEPARTMENT, 
on gallery floor, interesting. 

Plaot Pots and Pedestals, Umbrella Holders, 
Chocolat Cups and Saucers, Chocolat Pots, Tea 
Sets, Boston Souvenir Pieces, Rogers’ American 
Statucttes, Dresden China Pieces Crown Derby 
Pieces, Royal Worcester Pieces, Vienna Glass 
Vases, etc., to be seen in the ART POT: ERY 
Rooms avd Main Floor, will interest connois- 
seurs of fine china and glass. 

Our importations of Holiday China and Glass 
were never so extensive as for the present 
season. 

The London Corrugated Pudding Dish Collars 
(to cover the burned edges), fit any size, FO cts. 
per doz. (Sent by mail anywhere on receipt of 
55 cents.) 

All wares marked in plain figures, one price, 
and we are not undersold if we know it. 


Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton, 


China, Glass and Lamp Merchants, 











(Seven Floors) 


Wholesale and Retail, 


{20 Franklin Street. 





CAPTIVATING SONGS, 


“Song Album.” 


By Martin Roeder. 18 Songs of the highest order 
for soprano, Mezz-sOprano, and tenor 4 valuabie 
collection for good singers. %1.50, postpaid. 


“Boott’s Album of Songs.” 


A new collection of splendid lyries, showing rare 


treatment n « usteal setting and accomp niment. 
Animpo:tant atdition to the highest clase of modern 
som aluums. 1.00, postpaid. 
eee y N ~ 99 
Six Love Songs. 


Eaquisite musics! settings of 
‘8, With effective 
75 cents, 


By Frank E. Sawyer. 
Heine's tn: er, pa stonate love lyri: 
Plano accompaniments, Sheet-music size. 
Postpaid, 


“Robert Franz’s Album of 


N 99 
Songs. 

Two volumes of F-anz’s mostadmired com positions 
An inexbaeustibie store of beatiful songe. * glish 
| ood o- aw text. Vo!l.1 55 numbers; Vol. 2, 52 num- 

avy paper, 50 cents; Boards, 


si. “253 “U ‘Voth, $2.00. 


“From German Poets.” 


Twelve delightful songs from translations of H: ine, 
Guather, V ailing, Goethe, ete. $1.00, postpaid. 


6ew P © 9 
Songs of Sleep. 
By Clayton Johus. Oneof the daintie temall collec 
tions extant. [' isnotachild stock, The songs are 
for me zzo--opranv voice. 5 cents, postpaid. 


“Songs for Children.” 


By Frederick H, Cowen, Eight simple, delightful 
songs with easy .ccompanyments. making an excep- 
tionally pleasing collection. 50 cents, postpaid, 


Send for descriptive circular of novelties tn vocal 
and instrumental music. 


Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the 
self-piaytog “‘Symphony.”’ For Musical Instru- 
ments, Strings, etc , send to 

JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N.Y. 


JOSEPH HARTSHORN &SON, 
Decorative 


Upholsterers, 
FURN'TURE, DRAPERIES. 
UPHOLSTERY, SHADES. 

A speciaity is made of order work and furni- 
ture repairing. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
or cull at LOOZ Boylston St., near Mass. Ave. 
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‘legal status of woman. 





the funeral service. Mrs. Rachel Foster 


| Avery brought the little Rose whom her 
| grandmother loved so well. 


Husband and 


son will miss their dear one, but will ever | 
be cheered by the fragrant remembrance | 


of her noble life. 

At a memorial service held at the Sher- 
man House, November 20, by the Cook 
County Association, Mrs. Mary A. Ahrens 
and several other friends paid loving trib- 
ute to the memory of Mrs. Rosa Miller 
Avery. Cc. A. H. 


> 


NATIONAL W. C. T. U. CONVENTION, 
The National W. C. T. U. has just held 





its 2lst annual convention at Cleveland, | 


lt was both a fine meeting in itself, 
and a gratifying testimony to the growth 
of the belief in equal rights. Fifteen 
years ago the subject was practically 
excluded. This year the great conven- 
tion, from beginning to end, was a woman 
suffrage meeting. Frances Willard, in 
her annual address, dwelt upon the ques- 
tion eloquently and at length. It seemed 
as if almost every speaker touched upon 
it. Women from the East, the West, the 
North and the South, whatever subject 
they began to speak about, were sure to 
get around to the ballot before they 
closed. No topic was received with 
greater applause. 
vention sermon, preached by Rev. Dr. J. 
W. Bashford, breathed the same thought, 
and was followed by a ‘Gospel Suffrage 
Meeting,”’ conducted by Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, and addressed by Miss Anthony, 
Mrs. Hofiman, Miss Yates, and Rev. 
Joseph Cook. 

The National Franchise Department 
had a table in the vestibule, and distrib- 
uted great quantities of literature, very 
little of which was dropped or allowed to 
lie under foot. 

The following resolution was passed 
unavimously, as was another declaring in 
favor of an equal standard of morals, 
and expressing pride in the action of the 
women of Kentucky: 

Believing that all women, as all men, 
are created free and equal, and that 
women are wronged who are governéd 
without their consent, and that the pro- 
gress of woman is hindered without the 
privilege of self-goverument, and that 
chiidnvod suffers for lack of the mother 
element in the government, and that the 
nation’s safety demands tiie influence and 
power of women in the administration of 
public aflairs, we therefure resvive in 
favor of combined and persistent efforts 
fur securing the enfrauchisement of 
woman. 

A weeting of the Business Committee 
of the N. A. W. S. A. was held during 
the W.U. T. U. convention. Miss Anthony 
and a number of the delegates, including 
the present writer, were huspitably enter- 
tained at the beautiful home of the Ohio 
State Superintendent of Franchise, Mrs. 
Louisa Southworth. 

The report of the National Superinten- 
dent, Dr. Louise C. Purington, is given in 
fuil in another column. A. 8S. B. 


—_——_—_—_—__~@——_____— 


PRESS POINTS. 

Woman suffrage is marching on slowly 
but surely wherever it bas been tried, in 
New Zcaland as in Colorado. And it is 
coming in Maine, coming 50,000 strong. 
—Bath, (Me.) Daily Times. 

If women are competent to advise men 
how to vote, why are they not competent 
themselves to vote? If their political in- 
fluence is desirable now, why would it not 
be more valuable to the State if it was 
increased by the power of the bailot? If 
they are so far ignorant of politics that 
they ought not to vote, is not their pres- 
ent interfer. nce with politics reprehensi- 
ble?—N. Y. Daily Sun. 

Eofranchised women in Colorado have 
rendered superb service to the Republic— 
to every State in the Union. Disfran- 
chised women in this imperial city have 
been equally potent in erasing the foulest 
stain of misguvernment that, as a people, 
rested on us. If the women cvuld have 
voted, Tammany with its iniquitous sys- 
tem would have been buried so deep that 
the political trumpet of resurrection could 
never reach it. Women must get the bal- 
lot!—N. Y. Daily Recorder. 


> 


THURSDAY CLUB OF WESTBORO, 


The Thursday Club of Westboro, Mass., 
is an association of women and men which 
meets every two weeks at the houses of 
its members to listen to brief essays or 
addresses upon topics of interest, enliv- 
eued by music and social converse. On 
‘Thursday, Nov. 23, the club met in the 
pariors of Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Forbes, 
subject, ‘the Position of Woman.” After 
a auet by Mrs. Judd aud Mrs. Fay, Mr. 
J. E. Beeman gave a summary of the 
Common Law Status of Woman, Judge 
W. i. Forbes gave a sketch of the present 
Alter another 
duet Mr. H. BK. Blackwell urged the need 
of a thorough revision of the law, so as 
to recognize the ideal reiation of the 
sexes and establish equality ia the home 
aud in the State, in ludustry, eaucation, 
rejigiva aud morals. He presenced strong 
testimuny from Wyoming, asd read Hun. 
James 5. Ciarksou’s receut description of 
How the Wumeu Voted in Colorado. 





On Sunday, the con- | 
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Adjoining © F Hovey&Co. BOSTON. 


» neem 


JACKETS, 


ALASKA SEAL AND PERSIAN, 
With Extra Large French Sleeves and Prince Albert Coat Back, 


( - all sizes and lengths. 


CAPES, 


Seal, 


Gloves. 





foreign and domestic makers. 


We invite critical examination 
choice goods. 


SOAS 





From $120 and Upwards. 


American Sable, Alaska Sable, Persian, 
Genuine Monkey, 24 to 36 inches in length, with extra full-sweep. 
Gentlemen’s Fur-lined Overcoats. 
Robes, Rugs and [ats in great variety. 
CLOTH CAPES, 
Lined With Real Russian Squirrel, American Sable and Astrakhan. 
Velvet and Cloth Garments in the latest styles, from the leading 


meron 


745 Summer Sts 
Aldjoining C.F Hovey&Co. BOSTON. 


Astrakhan and 


Coachmen’s Capes, Caps and 


MATT AAARADZAGFAR RAASARARA 


and a of our large stock of 


Company 


RREGZPADR ALARA 





—_ 





SS$SS 


SSS$SF 


Big Dollars 





of us. 


— AH 


are what you will save if you purchase 


ARPET 


Prices were never lower than now, 
or values better. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & Co., 


Carpets and Upholstery, 


WASHINGTON STREET, 
(opp. Boylston St.), 


S$$S$$$SSH 


BOSTON. 
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“NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney has given the 
Suffrage Fair a large number of books 
with cards—a series of fifty games, en- 
titled Patience or Solitaire, a great favor- 
ite in Europe. 

In Suffrage Fair Notes, published Nov. 
10, an error was made in the residence of 
Mrs. Cheney, who gave sixty yards of 
silk to the suffrage cause. Her residence 
is South Mauchester, Conn. 

The Vermont Legislature has defeated 
a bill granting municipal suffrage to 
women, but only by a majority of two 
votes. This is a very narrow margin, and 
there is but little doubt that in a few 
years woman suffrage will be an accom- 
plished fact in Vermont.—Boston Daily 
Globe. 

A Peace Day Program, for use in the 
public schools on Whittier’s birthday, 
Dec. 17, has been prepared by May S. 
Knaggs and Martha E. Root, and pub- 
lished by the Michigan Women’s Press 
Association. It is admirably adapted to 
fix the ideas of peace and arbitration in 
the minds of children. 

The Republicans of Alcona County, 
Mich., are showing s0 much good sense 
that they must surely be making them- 
selves **meet” for woman suffrage. Hav- 
ing won a sweeping victory, they resolved 
to celebrate it, not by shooting off fire- 
works, hiring bands, or parades and pro- 
cessions, but by ‘“‘providing every family 
with a fat turkey and trimmings for 
Thanksgiving.” 

The surprise came from Capital Hill 
The woman who wrote articles to prove 
that woman should not appear in print, 
the woman who talked to prove that 
women should keep silence, the woman 
who had hysterics at the thought of the 
polis. the woman who took no interest in 
politics, and the woman who vowed she 
would never, never, never vote, all turned 
out and worked and electioneered and 
gave time and money and votes to elect a 
ticket.—Rocky Mountain News. 

The prediction that the foreign-born 








women would be the first to rush to the 
polls is one of the most frequent argu- 
ments. against woman suffrage. Yet, 
after fifteen years of school suffrage in 
Boston, the Boston Herald says: ‘It still 
remains a conspicuous fact that the regis- 
tration of women voters in the wards 
where the great bulk of the foreign popu- 
lation of Boston resides is almost nil.’’ 
On the other band, about 10,000 native- 
born women register every year, and have 
practically controlled the election of the 
school board for years past. 


A branch of the L. L. A., not far from 
Boston, announced for their first public 
debate the question of woman suffrage. 
Three young men were assigned the nega- 
tive, and three the affirmative. The three 
on the sflirmative side were opposed to 
women taking any part in public affairs; 
but on looking up their arguments in 
| preparation for debate, they became con- 
verted, and spoke with much eloquence 
and feeling. The judges decided in favor 
of the affirmative side. Three young men 
are now added to the advocates of woman 
suffrage. eee 


Miss May E. Fisher, of New York, 
has established three substantial looking 
dwellings called ‘“The Home Hotel.” It is 
under the management of an incorporaied 
body whose self-appointed mission is to 
provide a home for the workers in litera- 
ture, art, or professions. Miss Fisher 
always resides at the hotel and shares 
the food and shelter provided for her 
‘“‘guests.”” She says: ‘I decided at first 
that it should always be so, and that as 
long as I lived I would remain in the 
Home and fare as they did.” To some 
needy guests their whole maintenance is 
supplied. Others do light housekeeping 
in theirown rooms. Some live on ninety 
cents a week. There are life-guests and 
transient guests. The latter are young 
and able to work but take hold of any 
work offered them and begin to pay board 
as they begin to draw pay. Last year the 
Home has entertained 136 guests of all 








ages from ninety years down. Expenses, 
$7,000; receipts, $2,400. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


ASTLE 


THEATRE 


421 Tremont St. 
Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Edward E. Rose Lessee and Manager 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2 


4th—Week—4th 


Of the Greatest Success in Boston, 


Capt. Paul. 


A Romantic Piay with Realistic Effects. 
BY EDWARD E. ROSE. 
Don’t fail to see the marvellous ship scene! 








Q. 











phone 3901 ‘Bostou- e175 B Tremont St. Tele- 
HOL LI S rHeatae. 


ISAAC B. RICH - Proprietor and Manager. 


WEEK BEGINNING MC MONDAY, DEC. 3. 


GEORGE EDWARDES’ 
COMPANY in 


The 
GAIETY GIRL 


Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE, 


Rica & Harris and 
CHaRLES FRLHMAN 


Evenings at 8. 





Props. and Managers, 


COMMENCING MONDAY. DEC. 3 


Marie Burroughs 


In Pinero’s Latest Play, 


THE PROFLIGATE. 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at2 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
CHARLES F, ATKINSON . Manager 
Engagement of MISS KATE CLAXTON and 

MME. JANAUSCHEK, supported by a 
selected company of players, in the 


TWO ORPHANS, 
wetieg, Eve.—MY LADY RECKLESS. 
Next Week.—PaUL KAUVAR. 
Evenings at 8 Wed. & Sat. at 2. 


QUALITY, 
WORKMANSHIP, 
And SHAPES 
UNEQUALED. 














Sense } 
Corset Waist. //” 


MODERN Ideas of \ 
HEALTHFUL Dress are 
PERFECTED in this Waist, or Buttons. 
Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children. 
Buttons at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckie at hip 
for hose supporters. ‘Tape fastened buttons—won't pull 
off. Cord button holes—won't wear out, All sizes; 
all shapes. | or slim bust; long or short waist, 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 
© Send for illustrated tte, 
RIS BROS. Manufacturers an 
fenaie Office—341 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch Qpe-tey Market St., San Francisca 


Usters aud 
Uvercvd 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


All made on the premises, in our own 
clean workshops. 








Macullar, 
Parker and Company, 


400 Washington Street. 


- UNMOUNTED 


Photographs 


—or— 


Works of Aris 


Fs 
—AND— a 


Views from ad varts 
of the ‘purld. 


Send 15 cents for Catalogues of 14,000 subjects. 


Glass Panels, Art Calendars and Small 
Framed Pictures 


For the HOLIDAYS. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 


338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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MY FOREST PATH. 


BY ANNA SARGENT HUNT. 





I know a path all fringed with ferns— 
A woodland path with many turns, 
Where in the overarching trees 

That toss their heads in every breeze, 
The wild birds carol sweetest lays 

In vesper song and matin praise. 

I sit me down, and at my feet 

The light and shade coquetting meet. 
The harshest sounds that greet my ear 
Are tinkling bells in pastures near, 
And rippling waves that to the shore 
Repeat their story evermore. 

O fitful lake! so like my heart, 

Thy moods strange thoughts within me start. 
Like thee, | sometimes seem at rest, 
But oft by surging cares oppressed. 
Yet not to-day to wearied brain 

Shall vexing problems come again, 
The lake its soothing music hath, 

And blessed peace my forest path. 


— —~ @>—___—____—__ 


THE IMMORTAL NOW, 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 
Sit not blindfold, Soul, and sigh 
For the immortal By-and-by! 
Dreamer, seek not heaven afar 
On the shores of some strange star! 
This a star is—this, thine Earth! 
Here the germ awakes to birth 
Of God’s sacred life in thee— 
Heir of immortality ! 


Inmost heaven its radiance pours 
Round thy windows, at thy doors, 
Asking but to be let in; 

Waiting to flood out thy sin; 

Offering thee unfailing health, 

Love’s refreshment, boundless wealth. 
Voices at thy life’s gate say, 

‘Be immortal, Soul, to-day !”’ 


Thou canst shut the splendor out; 
Darken every room with doubt; 
From the entering angels hide 
Under tinselled wefts of pride ; 
While the pure in heart behold 
God in every flower unfold— 
While the poor His kingdom share, 
Reigning with Him every where. 


Oh, let Christ and sunshine in! 
Let His love its sweet way win! 
Nothing human is too mean 

To receive the King unseen ; 

Not a pleasure or a care 

Bu: celestial robes may wear; 
Impulse, thought and action may 
Live immortally to-day. 


Balance not in scales of time 

Deathless destinies sublime! 

What vague future can weigh down 
This great Now that is thine own? 
Love were miserly that gave 

Only gifts beyond the grave. 

Heaven makes every earth-plant thrive ; 
All things are in God alive. 


Oh, the stifled bliss and mirth 

At the weary heart of Earth 

We, her children, might awake! 
Songs would from her bosom break ; 
Toil, unfettered from its curse, 
God's glad purpose would rehearse 
If with Him we understood 

Of creation—“‘It is good.” 


Soul, perceive thy perfect hour! 

Let thy life burst into flower! 

Heaven is opening to bestow 

More than thou canst think or know. 

Now to thy true height arise! 

Enter now thy Paradise! 

In to-day to-morrow see, 

Now is immortality! 
——--- ++ 


WHO WAS THE MOST GUILTY? 
BY IRENE WIDDEMER HARTT. 


Crash! Bang! 

“Matty, is that you?” called Mrs. Nash 

from the kitchen, where she was baking 
ies. 
**Yes’m,” came in low, reluctant tones. 

‘‘Well, what have you broken now? 
We won’t have a dish to our name, the 
way you break and smash. What have 
you broken, I say?” 

“Nothing of yours this time,” returned 
Matty. ‘‘It’s the bowl Mrs. Weaver sent 
over with the broth for Jenny.” 

“She didn’t give me the bowl, and it 
should have gone home long ago.” 

A critical ear, and Matty’s were very 
critical where mother’s tones were con- 
cerned, could have detected a shade of 
relief as Mrs. Nash said that. It was not 
her bowl! Matty was openly glad that it 
was not a dish from their own poor stock. 
Mre. Weaver was well off, and, even if 
she had not given the bowl with the 
broth, she would never miss it. 

Matty took a glass from the pantry, 
more carefully this time, and went into 
the kitchen for a drink. 

“It’s a shame,” her mother said, open- 





fest heat, ‘“‘that you never took that 
bovindback. What with Jenny being sick 
and tralmen boarding here, I don’t have 
time to Yeink of anything. Hurry now, 
and get to 3¢hool, or you'll be late. You 
better stop at‘Mrs. Stowell’s as you come 
back, and ask her to lend me her wrapper 
pattern.” 

Matty took her straw sailor hat, trimmed 
with faded ribbon, from its nail behind 
the door, and ran out. School was out a 


long time before she returned. 
“Mra. Stowell wouldn’t let you have 


in. “She said you never gave her back 
her sleeve pattern.” 

‘*Well, she is mighty particular about a 
little thing. There, take that thickened 
milk to Jenny. She feels as if she could 
eat a bit. I’m clean tired out with the 
baking and ironing and waiting on Jenny. 
Humph! Mrs. Stowell is particular!” 
“Oh, ma!’’ Matty called from the din- 
ing-room, as she carried the thickened 
milk carefully to Jenny, ‘‘what do you 
think? All the wood’s been stolen out 
of the schoolhouse shed, and they think 
that Fred Carleton did it.” 

**1°ll be bound he did. Those Carleton 
boys are born thieves. Is he in jail?” 

“No, but they are going to arrest him. 
Oh, Miss Wade is in such a state of in- 
dignation! Are you awake, Jenny?” as 
she softly opened the door the other side 
of the dining-room. 

“Yes,” returned a low voice, ‘‘and with 
a little bit of an appetite.” 

‘I’m so glad. Maybe you are getting 
better. This is only thickened milk, but 
itis nice, and I am sure you will relish 
it,’? said Matty, as she sat down by the 
bed. 

“It is very nice, thank you, and all 
ma can afford. WhenI get well, and get 
my school back, she shall not*work so 
hard. What were you saying to her 
about wood being stolen?” 

“Oh, all the wood has been stolen from 
the schoolhouse shed! It has been going 
gradually, and Miss Wade has just found 
out that Fred Carleton is the one who has 
been taking it. Those Carleton boys are 
regular thieves, every one knows.” 
‘“‘Why? Because they take what does 
not belong to them?” 
“Why, of course! 
stealing, and isn’t it wrong! 
you talking about, Jenny ?”’ 
‘Certainly it is wrong. No one says it 
isn’t. [I wonder how many ways there 
are of breaking that commandment, and 
who are the most guilty.” 

‘‘What do you mean? You say such 
queer things since you were sick.” 

‘Do 1? Well you know I lie here and 
think and think. I have nothing else to 
do. One thing I have thought of, often 
and often, is that ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
Miss Green lent me. You remember I 
mislaid it, and when [ found it again it 
was so torn I did not like to return it.” 
‘“‘Why, Jenny, Miss Green’s gone away 
long ago, and likely has forgotten all 
about it. Don’t worry about that.” 

“J am not worrying. Iam regretting 
my carelessness and dishonesty.” 
‘Dishonesty !” 

“Yes, just that. She did not give me 
that book. She lent it tome. She did not 
tell me to keep it. I kept it, doubtless, 
against her wishes. Was not that dis- 
honest? I might just as well have entered 
her library, and secretly have taken that 
book from her shelves, as have kept it 
without her permission.” 

“Oh, Jenny! I am sure you are mis- 
taken. You cannot mean what you say. 
You look at it too seriously.” 

‘*No, Matty, lam not mistaken. Neither 
am I too serious. It is really a great 
wrong to keep or destroy anything that 
is kindly lent us by a neighbor or friend. 
It is keeping what is not ours. Oh, so 
many are careless about this! [ have been 
very careless myself. Don’t you remem- 
ber when I spilled that ink on the dining- 
room wall, I said, ‘No matter, the house 
doesn’t belong to us’?” 

‘How could that be wrong? 
couldn’t help spilling the ink.” 

‘*[¢ was the spirit, not the act. Another 
thing; if the house was ours,” returned 
the elder sister, ‘‘l should have tried to 
get the stains out. There they are, to 
this day, a living witness against me that 
1 did not mind breaking the Kighth Com- 
mandment. You know it is the spirit 
always, the heart, the Lord cares about. 
The act is secondary.” 

“Jenny, eat some more, won’t you?” 

‘*Thank you, I cannot. Tell ma it was 
very nice. When I am up, I shall have 
more appetite.” 

Matty sat still with the half-filled bowl 
in her lap. 

‘I suppose that bowl cost ten cents,” 
she said, after a while; ‘‘and Mrs. Weaver 
loses that much.” 

‘You wouldn’t like to take ten cents 
out of her pocket, would you?” 

**That’s putting it pretty strong.” 

‘*Maybe it is; but just look at it. Mrs. 
Weaver needs her bowl. She will have to 
spend ten cents for another one. [sn’t 
that taking money from her?” 

“No,” Matty burst out. Then she 
added, “‘I’ll take ten cents out of my 
bank, and buy a new one for her. I’ve got 
just twenty-five pennies. I am saving 
money to buy a book.” There was a bit 
of entreaty in her tone, as if her sister 
might be won to take pity on her small 
possessions. Jenny was strong in her 
convictions, and immovable. 

“IT would, Matty,” she said, simply. 

Matty took the remains of the thickened 
milk back to the kitchen. When she re- 
turned to Jenny’s room, she carried three 
books. ‘T'wo of them were decidedly the 


Don’t you call that 
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the pattern, ma,” she cried, as she burst 


worse for wear. 


“These were new books when Miss 
Trowbridge lent them to me,” she said. 
‘Look at them now. l’ve read them to 
pieces. This one tumbled down, and the 
back got loose. I am ashamed to take 
them to her. What shall I do?” 

“I don’t see what else you can do. She 
doubtless would rather have them in that 
condition than not have them at all.” 

‘I would rather buy her new ones if I 
had the money.” 

‘But you haven’t, you know, and may- 
be I shall not be able to teach all winter. 
So I shall have none to give you, else I 
would. I’m sorry, Matty.” 

‘*Well, no one is to blame but myself.” 

Nevertheless Mattie looked at the 
books as if, in some way, they were to 
blame. 

“I have been just as careless of my 
neighbor’s property. I have put my hand 
into the pocket of many a person, and 
have taken out money.”’ 

“Oh, Jenny, don’t say that!” 

**It’s nothing else.” 

‘*Well, here goes! I’ll go buy the bowl, 
and I’ll take these books back with the 
best apology Ican make. You may rest 
assured, I’ll do no more of what you call 
stealing. I don’t care to be on a level 
with Fred Carleton. Jeany, you are 
right,” she added, gravely, standing with 
her hand on the door-knob. ‘Suppose we 
form a society, you and I, that we will 
respect the property of others, and care 
for it as we would for our own. You be 
president, and I will be vice-president. 
Good-by. I’m going to buy the bowl.”— 
Sunday School Times. 
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THE TEST OF BUSINESS CAPACITY. 





It is not easy to deny that women have 
business capacity when we consider how 
much of it is needed in order to get up a 
decent family dinner. When a man says 
grace at his own table he feels, let us 
hope, a becoming gratitude to Divine 
Providence, but he does not always bear 
in mind that the immediate channel of 
that Providence has been, in most cases, a 
woman. The woman in question might, 
indeed, be tempted sometimes to inter- 
rupt his orisons as did stout old Ethan 
Allen those of the clergyman who was 
oftering a thanksgiving for the capture of 
Ticonderoga—'‘If you please, Mr. ——, 
don’t neglect to mention that [ was there 
too!” To the average man who is what 
is called in the country ‘‘a good provider,” 
it perhaps seems as if all housekeping 
consisted in taking a sufficient amount of 
meat and vegetables, throwing them into 
an oven, and presently taking out—a din- 
ner. The fact that soup requires a cer- 
tain amount of cooking, and beef a par- 
ticular time, and peas a given interval, 
and pudding a proper period, and that all 
these viands have to be so planned that 
they shall all be precisely ready, piping 
hot and done to a turn at the pre- 
cise moment; nay, that during this pro- 
cess each separate item must be duly 
mixed or stirred or flavored or trans- 
ferred from dish to dish, no two being 
treated just alike—all this does not at first 
occur to him. It is only when some sud- 
den change puts the whole matter into the 
hands of some untrained Bridget or Mary 
Ann, perhaps reared in a factory, and not 
knowing a fry from a fricassee, that a 
woman’s work in the house begins to look 
like a business training, as it is. It then 
may occur to him for the first time that 
his wife, who could never yet make her 
weekly accounts balance, can at least do 
the equally difficult task of putting to- 
gether the items of a dinner, and making 
them 2o0me out even. 

Or let this same inexperienced husband 
go with his wife on one of her despised 
shopping excursions, and see how that 
exquisite taste in dress which he loves 
to hear people compliment in her is 
really the result of endless foresight and 
far-seeing patience ; let him see how mem- 
ory and judgment and planning are all 
taxed in order to go to one place for a 
possible remnant of silk, and to another 
for a remembered shade of ribbon, and to 
bring all them by sheer wit and knack to 
one of those perfect combinations which 
the French well call a confection. He will 
then see that she who can even dress her 
self becomingly must have in many re- 
spects the training and habits of a busi- 
ness woman. This, even if she has plenty 
of money with which to buy what she 
needs. If she has not—and most women 
have not—if she has in addition to count 
the cost of everything, and keep within 
the limits of her income or allowance, 
how much greater the difficulty and the 
consequent triumph! The climax of every 
success in costume, among rich or poor, 
is that it costs, after all, so little as to 
astonish one. In the celebrated descrip- 
tion of the once famous novelist, Mrs. 
Inchbald—a description written by a 
friend and endorsed by herself—the clos- 
ing items are: ‘Face, beautiful in effect, 
and beautiful in every feature. Dress, 
always becoming, and very seldom worth 
so much as eightpence.” 

It would be easy to go on and show how, 
in other ways, women exhibit what are 
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practically business habits within their 
recognized domain. Take, for instance, a 
mother seeing her five children off to 
school in different directions on a winter 
morning, each properly hatted and mufiled 
and shod and gloved and luncheoned, 
with due and separate regard to Mary’s 
cold and Ellen’s weak eyes and Johnny’s 
tendency to an excess of pie, and all the 
various perils that impend in different 
directions. See her in the midst of that 
battery of questions: ‘‘Mother, where is 
my right mitten?’ ‘Mother, I can’t find 
my India-rubbers.” ‘Mother, you were 
to write to Miss Jones about that geogra- 
phy lesson.” ‘Mother, [have pulled this 
button off.” ‘*Mother, how far did you 
say it was from the earth to the moon?” 
And all this while, at the same time, papa 
is in a hurry for his final cup of coffee; and 
papa forgot to speak to the plumber yes- 
terday, and therefore the bell does not 
ring in the kitchen to-day. Papa may 
be a very good business man, but will he 
seriously declare that any complication is 
likely to occur in his office that will ex- 
ceed the complication of this little drama 
which his patient spouse has to rehearse 
every morning of her life?—T. W. H. in 
Harper’s Bazar. 
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AN UNJUST DISCRIMINATION, 


Two persons were recently brought be- 
fore a New York judge charged with 
immoral conduct, one a man of thirty-five 
or so years of age, the other a girl of not 
more than fifteen or sixteen. The police 
claimed to have evidence that the latter, 
though so youthful, was an old and 
hardened offender, and the judge promptly 
fined the man $5 and sent his companion 
as a convict to the penitentiary for a term 
of months. It is hard to tell what motives 
of law or justice or morality influenced 
such a decision, and the women of the 
country who are contending for the 
equality and advancement of their sex 
have a great field in which to work when 
a man sworn to execute the laws of the 
land takes such a view of the respective 
guilt of the sexes in violation of the social 
law. Ifthe girl in question was, as the 
police asserted, an old offender, the man 
was still older. The crime in one case 
was fully as great as in the other; the 
chances for reformation far greater in the 
case of the woman than of the man. 

It is a disgrace to our civilization, a 
blot upon justice, that the woman shoald 
be regarded as the chief offender, that 
the man should escape with little or no 
punishment, should be regarded as com- 
paratively innocent, and that the woman 
should be regarded as an habitual criminal. 
Three months in the penitentiary for one, 
in the company of hardened offenders, 
regarded as beyond any hope of saving, 
while the other is practically told that he 
is guiltless of any crime. 

While such a sentiment exists and is 
allowed to manifest itself in our courts, it 
is hopeless to expect any relief from the 
sovial evil. All the crusades which the 
Doctors Parkhurst of the land may in- 
augurate are hopeless to bring about 
better conditions when the first slip of a 
woman is allowed to place her beyond the 
hope of reformation, a pariah and habitual 
criminal, while her male companion is 
mo as foolish and weak.—Lowell 

imes. 
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A WOMAN STABLE FOREMAN, 


A peculiar situation is that held by Mrs. 
Ellen Rockett of Rodney Street, Brook 
lyn, according to the New York Recorder. 
She is forewoman of a big stable owned by 
J. T. Story, a coal dealer of 634 Kent Ave- 
nue. She has charge of thirty-three horses 
and fifteen drivers, one of whom is her hus- 
band. Mrs. Rockett is an [rishwoman, 
about fifty years old, and despite her 
peculiar work is thoroughly domestic. 

William Rockett had for years been 
foreman of the stables. His wife assisted 
him in the work, and when he was away 
she saw that things were looked after. In 
this way she became perfectly familiar 
with his duties. He neglected his work, 
and for a year his wife has practically had 
charge of the stable. Finally about three 
months ago William was discharged. Mr. 
Story at once offered the place to Mrs. 
Rockett. 

**You do his work and you shall have 
his pay,’”’ said Mr. Story, and the woman 
gladly accepted the offer. The arrange- 
ment has proven mutually satisfactory. 

‘*Mrs. Rockett does her work well,” 
said Mr. Story yesterday, ‘‘and I am satis- 
fied. She, of course, does not have to do 
manual labor, but she sees that the work 
is done properly. She keeps the time of 
the drivers, sees that the horses are cared 
for and the stables kept clean, buys the 
feed for the horses, and has the harness 
kept in repair. If a horse is sick she 
attends to it, and in such a case she is 
better than most men. She understands 
how to treat a horse, and if one is sick she 
watches it almost as she would a child.” 





A Recorder reporter called on Mrs. 


Rockett at her home and asked her about 
her work. 

“It seems strange, doesn’t it ?’’ she said, 
‘for a woman to hold such a place. But I 
don't mind it, as long as [ am earning an 
honest living. I can do the work and be 
none the less a woman. I was born in 
Ireland, and like most Irish girls, am fond 
of horses. "My husband was foreman here, 
and I helped him a great deal. It was his 
own fault that he lost his place, and Mr. 
Story offered it to me. I was glad to get 
it. “I get the same wages as my husband 
did, $13 a week, with rent, gas ad coal 
free. My children are, some of them, old 
enough to help in taking care of the 
house, so that is not neglected, even when 
my business keeps me outside. There is 
never any trouble among the men. There’s 
no fighting, the men are obliging, and not 
aone of them has ever hesitated when [ 
have asxed them todo anything or ordered 
it done.’’— Boston Globe. 
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INDIANA WOMEN TRY TO VOTE. 





As a result of the movement initiated by 
Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, women went to 
the polls on election day in Indiana and 
Offered their ballots. According to re- 
ports in the Indianapolis Organizer, they 
were courteously received. Their action 
has aroused much discussion on the sub- 
ject. Thirty women went to the polls at 
Huntington; nine at Irvington ; sixteen at 
Burlington ; thirty-six at Westfield; eleven 
at Portland, and seventeen at Royal Cen- 
ter. At Fairmount, thirty women met at 
the office of Dr. Olive Wilson and went 
in a body to offer their ballots. At Ko- 
komo carriages containing almost the en- 
tire membership of the Equal Suffrage 
Association and the W. C. T. U. were 
driven to the various voting places. The 
ladies wore the yellow ribbon, and the car- 
riages were profusely decorated with the 
same color. There was a lively time with 
the various precinct officers, but their bal- 
lots were not accepted, although every one 
was treated with consideration. Some of 
the ladies exhibited tax receipts, sho w- 
ing they were property-holders. 

Mrs. Maria Jessup, M. D., treasurer of 
the Woman Suffrage Association, at- 
tempted to vote at Plainfield and was re- 
fused. Mrs. M. L. Patton, of Anderson, 
went to the polls, accompanied by her 
husband and son, and asked the privilege 
of casting a ballot, but was refused ‘‘in 
a gentlemanly manner.” Mrs. Patton 
is going to calla convention in the inter- 
est of woman suffrage for Madison County. 

Miss Mary G. Hay, vice-president of 
Woman Suffrage Association, and Miss 
Lodie E. Reed, went to the polls in In- 
dianapolis. They were courteously treated 
and admitted to the polling place, where 
they asked for ballots, but were refused 
on the ground of sex. Mrs. L. A. Rowe 
went alone in the same city. Miss Sarah 
P. Morris*n and another lady offered to 
vote at Spiceland. 

Concerning the attempt to vote made 
by Mrs. Gougar, the Lafayette Journal 
says: 

The most interesting feature of the 
election in this city to-day was the ap- 
pearance of Mrs. Helen Gougar, at ber 
ward voting precinct demanding suf- 
frage. By previous arrangement with the 
election board, every courtesy was ex- 
tended, and she was permitted to enter 
the booth and ask for a State, county and 
township ballot, but was refused on 
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the simple ground of sex. She then de- 
manded the privilege of making an affida- 
vit of her citizenship, which was also 
denied her on the same ground. She was 
accompanied by her husband and next 
best friend, legal voters, witnesses to her 
demand. ‘This is a test vote for a case to 
be carried to the Supreme Court of the 
State, under the instructions of the State 
Suffrage Association, of which Mrs. 
Gougar has just been re-elected president. 
A recent decision of the Supreme Court, 
on the right of women to practise law in 
Indiana, has inspired this action. Indiana 
has & constitutional provision that a 
voter, with certain qualifications, may 
practise Jaw, and the court holds that this 
does not bar a non-voter, therefore, wo- 
men may be admitted to the bar in this 
State. The qualification for suffrage in 
the State says that a male may vote, but 
does not say a female shall not, therefore, 
if the recent decision is good law, women 
may vote as well as practise law. Mrs. 
Gougar has been studying the develop- 
ment of constitutional rights and law for 
two years, that she may watch and direct 
every step in this suit. She has the as- 
sistance of some of the ablest constitu- 
tional jurists of the State, and widespread 
interest has been awakened even beyond 
the borders of Indiana. Judge Everett, 
of the Superior Court, will hear the cause 
about the middle of December, and the 
case will go up from whichever side is 
defeated in his court. Hon. 8S. M. Say- 
lor, of Huntington, appears for the suf- 
fragists, and Hon. A. A. Rice, of Lafay- 
ette, for the election board. Both are 
ardent friends of woman suffrage. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Prof .John Fiske, of Cambridge, has 
accepted the presidency of the Immigra- 
tion Restriction League. He is admirably 
qualified for the position. 

Josephine Suffeenszka Javoska, who is 
said to be a grandniece of Pulaski—the 
Polish patriot who fought for this country 
in the Revolutionary War—and once a 
countess in St. Petersburg, sells news- 
papers in front of the post office in 
Brooklyn. 

The Equal Suffrage Association of Kan- 
sas City, Kan., held its firat meeting after 
the election for consultation at the 
home of President Jennie Mahar, 408 
State Avenue. The sentiment in favor of 
keeping up the fight for equal suffrage 
was unanimous. 

The medical authorities of the Willard 
Packer Hospital have reported to the New 
York City Board of Health that since the 
adoption of the anti-Toxine treatment for 
diphtheria, July 17, the death rate among 
children under five years has decreased 
from 40 per cent to 6 2-10 per cent. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ira Ward, of New Haven, 
Vt., the oldest married couple in that 
State, celebrated the 77th anniversary of 
their wedding on Novy. 16. Nine of their 
ten children are living. The celebration 
was made quite a holiday affair, hundreds 
of people from neighboring towns visiting 
the aged couple. 

Mrs. Bessie Squire Lockwood gave a 
reception to relatives and friends on 
Friday afternoon November 16, at her 
home on Walnut Avenue, North Cam- 
bridge, in honor of her 70th birthday. 
Mrs. Lockwood has been an active suf- 
fragist for many years. She is the widow 
of Highland Lockwood, and a sister of 
John P. Squire. She was born in Weth- 
ersfield, Vt. Mrs. Lockwood’s sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Eliza Squire, assisted in re- 
ceiving. 


The regular meeting of the Cantabrigia 
Club, last week Friday, inthe Epworth M. 
E. Church, was opened by an organ selec- 
tion by Prof. George Mendall Taylor, and 
a song by Master Garfield Stone, entitled, 
“Angels Ever Bright and Fair.” At the 
close of the business meeting, Dean T. F. 
Wright, of the New Church Theological 
School, spoke on ‘* The Principles of 
Sociology as Applied to the Sweating 
System.” He was followed by the well- 
koown worker for the poor, Mrs. Alice N. 
Lincoln, who spoke on the sweating 
system. 


Rev. Philip Moxom, of Springfield, 
Mass., visited Norway last summer and 
investigated the Gothenburg system of 
liquor dealing which was so much dis- 
cussed in this State during last winter. 
In a recent address, Dr. Moxom explained 
the Gothenburg or Norwegian system in 
detail, giving as its vital principle that 
the State shall make the liquor business 
an absolute monopoly and put it into the 
control of responsible men, whose motive 
is to reduce instead of increasing the per 
capita consumption. The effect is also to 
reduce the number of saloons to a marked 
degree. The profi's accrue not to the 
company, but to the people, in the shape 
of public institutions, amusements halls, 
etc. 

In Pawtucket, R. I., Nov. 16, at the 
annual meeting of the Women’s Soldiers’ 
Memorial Association, a movement was 
set on foot looking to the erection of a 
soldiers’ memorial building. This organ- 
ization has existed eight years, and has a 
membership of 294. The treasurer’s re- 
port showed on hand $11,844.95. The 
election of officers resulted in the choice 
of the old board. The use of the 





funds was considered, and the sense of 
the meeting was in favor of a memorial 
building rather than a monument. Mrs. 
Daniel G. Littlefield, Mrs. Hezekiah Co- 
nant, Mrs. Lyman B. Goff, Mrs. Jane [. 
Chickering and Mrs, Herbert N. French 
were appointed to investigate the cost of 
such building, and consider the means of 
raising further funds for the object. 


On Sunday, Nov. 18, the ministers in 
Cleveland, O., almost without exception, 
allowed their pulpits to be be occupied by 
delegates and visitors to the convention 
vf the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. The congregations were large. 
In the afternoon at Music Hall an 
evangelist meeting was conducted by 
Miss E. W. Greenwood, evangelistic 
superintendent of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. Immedi- 
ately following the evangelistic meet- 
ing a gospel suffrage meeting was held. 
It was one of the most notable gather- 
ings of the convention. Rev. Anna 
Shaw, of Boston, who preached in Unity 
Church in the morning, presided. When 
Miss Anthony was introduced the im- 
n sense audience rose to its feet and greeted 
her with long-continued applause and 
waving handkerchiefs. 

The Lowell (Mass.) Mail advises the 
appointment of women as overseers of the 
poor in that city. It says: 


Mrs. Wolcott, wife of the lieutenant- 
governor, is a member of the board of 
Boston overseers. Brookline has had 
women as overseers since 1877, and Win- 
chester since 1891, and this with the ex- 
perience of Boston, has shown that it is 
desirable to elect women to such positions. 
They have the time for the work, the 
claszes to be aided are largely composed 
of women and children, and they have 
special fitness to advise with the matrons 
of almhouses about the domestic arrange- 
mevts of these institutions. There are 
numbers of intelligent middle-aged wom- 
en who have the ability and leisure to 
attend to such work, and if we had one or 
more women on the board the city might 
rest assured there would be no more scan- 
dals connected with the almshouse de- 
partment such as have occurred in the 
past, while the supervision of the depart- 
ment would be very much improved. 


The Rocky Mountain News (Populist) of 
Denver condemns ‘‘scandalous journal- 
ism,” and says: 


It would have been better journalism 
and better manhood had the Times-Sun 
suppressed its interview with Mrs. Gov- 
ernor Waite—though every sentence at- 
tributed to her in it had been spoken. It 
contains thingsabout both men and women 
which only a person utterly devoid of 
manly sentiment and wholly unmindful 
of the claims of virtuous womanhood 
would put in a public newspaper. It is 
not everything that either men or women 
are willing to say about others that de- 
cent journalism will make public. The 
motive of the publication was evidently 
two-fold; to hold Mrs. Waite up to ridi- 
cule, and to depict something offensive as 
a fair type of Colorado Populist woman- 
hood. ‘he whole aftair is, as it was in- 
tended by the Times-Sun, a slander upon 
men and an outrage upon women. In the 
name of the best of both sexes, the News 
enters its protest against such journalistic 
depravity. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THREE LINEN TOWELS, 





“I think a great deal of these,” said 
mamma, as she drew three linen towels 
from the depths of the big red chest. 

‘Why? I don’t think they’re very 
pretty!” said Rosy. 

‘*Look as though they’d scrub a fellow’s 
face, though,’’ remarked Posy. 

‘*Well, I suppose the reason I’m proud 
of them is because [ spun them myself 
when I was just six years old,” said 
mamma. ‘It was a year or two after the 
war, and the people down South were 
poor and had no slaves to grow cotton, 
so we Northern folks took to raising flax. 
Father planted some and I remember how 
pretty the starry, blue flowers were. 

‘*Grandma did the spinning and I liked 
to watch the whirring little wheel. One 
day I coaxed her to let me try to spin. I 
made sorry work at first; it took quite a 
knack to keep the treadle going, and 
draw out the thread smooth and even. 
After awhile, however, I could spin as 
well as anybody, and then I had a ‘stent’ 
given me. Five ‘knots’ a day, and a ‘knot’ 
meant winding the thread forty times 
around on a little ‘reel,’ which gave a 
loud crack at the fortieth turn. 

‘‘Mother promised me all the cloth that 
should be made from my spinning, and so 
I had these three towels. Aunt Jane 
thought they were good enough to be 
taken to the county fair. 

‘‘When we went to the fair it seemed as 
though everybody knew about those 
towels. The ladies crowded around and 
kissed me, and said that it seemed hardly 
possible that I could spin. Mother laughed, 
and told them to come up to our house 
some day and see! 

‘I felt very bashful at having so much 
notice taken of me, and when I had a 
chance I crept under the table on which 
was the floral display, and all the droop- 
ing vines hid me until a lady—one of the 
‘judges’ on cookery—found me. She gave 





me a piece of custard pie. It was some 
that was entered in competition for a 
prize, and it tasted so good that I’m sure 
that if I'd been a judge I'd given it first 
premium. 

*“*As for my towels, I hardly thought 
that they’d get a prize, for there were 
some other samples of spinning there that 
I was afraid were better than mine. But 
when the county paper came out the 
next week, there among the lists was this 
notice : 

‘**Linen towels, two dollars; first 
premium, Miss Mary Elmer, a little girl 
six years old.’ ”’ 

‘*And that was you, mamma!” exclaimed 
Rosy, clapping her hands. 

‘*Yes,” mamma replied, smiling, ‘‘and 
these-are the very towels.”—Mary EZ. Q. 
Brush, in Youth’s Companion. 








HUMOROUS. 


Holding, or seeing another hold, and 
trying to read the anciert ‘‘broadside”’ 
sheet always reminds one of Dr. Leonard 
Bacon’s reply to a frieud, who, on seeing 
him in his later years holding a paper of 
the Observer style at arm’s length and 
straining to get at the pith of an article, 
said, ‘‘Why, Dr. Bacon, have your eyes 
come to fail you like that?’ ‘My eyes,” 
answered the witty doctor, with a sharp 
twinkle in them—‘'my eyes are all right. 
The trouble is my arms are too short!”— 
Congregationalist. 


Did you ever hear of the wormhole- 
maker of Wardour Street? Of course, 
you have heard of Wardour Street, the 
dingy London thoroughfare where the 
uninitiated go to pick up old furniture 
and articles of ‘“‘bigotry and virtue.” A 
year or so ago there was tried in one of 
the London courts of justice a case in 
which an intelligent artisan, being called 
to the witness box, thus responded to the 
usual interrogations concerning his occu- 
pation: ‘I am a wormhole-maker.” 

‘*W hat!” exclaimed the judge. 

‘*A wormhbole- maker, please your 
honor.”’ 

**What do you mean, sir?” 

“Why,” exciaimed the fellow, ‘I am 
employed in Wardour Street to make 
wormholes in furniture wot Americans 
and country folk come there to buy as 
antiques.” 


A GREAT BATTLE 





Is continually going on in the human 
system. The demon of impure blood 
strives to gain victory over the constitu- 
tion, to ruin health, to drag victims to 
the grave. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
weapon with which to defend one’s self, 
drive the desperate enemy from the field, 
and restore bodily health for many years. 
Hoop’s PILLs cure nausea, sickness, 
indigestion and biliousness, 25c. 


The Woman’s Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 
Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870, devoted 
to Women’s Interests, and 
especially to Woman 
Suffrage. 











EDITORS: 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
ASSISTAN’ EDITORS: 


FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
CATHARINE WILDE. 





“It is the very best paper for women.”—Mre. Clara 
C. Hoffman. 


“The best woman’s paper in the United States, or In 
the world.”—Englishwoman’s Review. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage pa 
that no comparison is possible.”—Rev. Anna H. hate. 

“It is able, genial and irreproachable—an armory of 
weapons to all who are battling for the rights of hu- 
manity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 

It is an exceedingly bright paper, and, what is far 
better, a just one. [could not do without it.—Martetta 
Holley (“Jostah Allen's Wife.’’) 

“The Woman’s JOURNAL has lon; 
upon the at and widening worl 
worth and victory. It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry. Its aye is pure and its spirit exalted.” 
- Frances E. Willard. 


been my outlook 
of woman’s work, 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of in- 
formation regarding what women are dota, woes 
can do, and what they should do. It is the oldest 
the women’s papers now in existence, and has bulit 
up for itself a solid and unblemished reputation.”— 
Shia Ward Howe. 


“If any one wishes to be informed on the woman 

uestion, the Woman’s JOURNAL Is the very best means, 
tt is pure, healthful and interesting—a paper that any 
one ought to be glad to introduce into his family for 
its literary merit alone, even if he did not believe in 
suffrage. I subscribe for it for my own grand-daugh, 
ters.” —Mre. Zerelda G. Wallace. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM, 


To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. U., or 
individual, getting up a club of 25 new subscrib- 
ers to the WomMAN’s JouRNAL at $1.50 each, the 
Woman’s JournNAL will pay a cash premium of 
Twenty Dollars. 

Sample copies FREE. One year on 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Regu- 
lar price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, $1.25. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equa! Rights Readinge and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Suaw, Avice Stone BLackwBLL, and Lucy 
E. AnTHonr. For sale at Woman's Journa: 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 
vaid, 50 cents. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘‘Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL OFrFicez, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAPLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, 

Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 

Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W, 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, py ieading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alica Stone Blackwell. 


Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essentialtoa True Republic 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 


Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 


by Hon. Edwin C. 
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Offers to investors at par and interest 


5-10 YEAR DEBENTURE BONDS 


—OF THE— 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


Des Moines, Ia., Incorporated 1872. 


They are in sums of $200, $300, and $1,000 each, 
and bear interest at 54¢ per cent., payable sem!-annu- 
ally. They are amply secures by 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


on Improved Real Estate, confine’ to a territory in 
which this company has reen doing business for 2 
years, so that the: flicers have uired by experience 
a good knowledge of the value of ion’, This, with the 
ox pital .8500 000) and surplus ($303,000) of the C -nm pany, 
makes these Bonds among the very safest of invest- 
ment securities, and I confidently recommend them 
as such. Correspondence solicited, 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young 
Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








BUSTON, MASS, 


College of Physicians = Surgeons, 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 
Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cata.ogue 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t , Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Om psneel Gonpen opens Sept. 26,94. A four years 
inical work offers cuperti sy ate, 








to the clinics of the able 
itals. Address CLARA . -D., 
Drax, 181 8. 18th St., Phila. eee 7 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session ned October Ist; 
Four years’ . Lect 
rato! 
are 





BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean, 
821 East 18th 8t., New York, 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P.M., Daily, Thursday 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 
of all kinds a specialty. Particularly diseases 
‘en and child 
The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also 
thorough Medical electrician. Her Retreat tor the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, is 
clmne Doctor's Lay T+ we ter tens is still 
< 8 ‘or 
te of her ome Fiesdays L 1 . o8P. M. tt 
ven iv t 7, 
from 15 to 20 years ofage. — — 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN - 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


J. FLORA TILTON, 
MASSEUSE. 


128 Huntington Ave., Suite 1, Boston. 


Patients received without previous appoint- 
ment on Tuesdays from 1 to 5 P. M. 

Board and attendance for patients requiring 
special attention. 


NEW ENGLAND 
PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington Si., Boston, Mass, 


























Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 18:27. 
THe OLpEst Fish MARKET 1n Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calis daily in the haf proper and Longwood 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers 
the second volume, about to be published, of 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, cont L- 
the papers written by her under govergge 5 

P and a panied by notes co c F 
them written by Mise Carroll in 1892. Pg@=-el 
Those desiring to secure copies can se Smee te 
8.E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F St., Was --on, D.C, 
names not to be accompanied by th ‘vney,. asthe 
book is not yet out. f= 


COUNSEL TO“PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 




















Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 
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OREGON ANNUAL MEETING, 


There was a brilliant assemblage of rep- 
resentative} women at the residence of 
Mrs. A. 8. Duniway, Portland, Oregon, 
October 29, 1894, to close up the business 
of the 23d annual meeting of the Oregon 

‘ sociation. 

The committee on revision of the con- 
stitution reported that the name of the 
asgociation should, be changed from Wom- 
an Suffrage Association to Equal Suffrage 
Association. This recommendation was 
adopted after a spirited debate. The ex- 
ecutive committee is hereafter to consist 
of all the general « ffivers and presidents 
of county societies, three of whom are to 
constitute a quorum. Ten new depart 
ments of work were created, each to be 
officered by a State superintendent. 

The officers chosen for the ensuing year 
are: Abigail Scott Duniway, president- 
at-large; Dr. Frances A. Cady, State 
president; Mrs. J. C. Pritchard, corre- 
sponding secretary ; Mrs. Van B. DeLash 
mutt, recording secretary; Ada Cornish 
Hertrche, treasurer. Mrs. ‘I’. L. O'Connor 
is made vice-president for Multnomah; 
Dr. Anice E. Jeffries, for Marion; Mrs. 
Anna B. Reed, for Linn; Mrs. Sarah 
McCowan, for Clackamas; Mrs. F. M. 
Alfred, 'for, Baker; Mrs. Minerva Eaton, 
for Union; Mrs. Dr. Inman, for Umatilla; 
Mrs. O. N. Denny, for Yamhill; Mrs. 
Emily Ricker, for CoosjandjCurry. Other 
counties are to be supplied. 

The special officers created by the re- 
vised constitution are: Superintendent of 
evangelical work, Mrs. W. H. Barmore; 
legislation and petitions, Mrs. Moreland 
Harvey; round table, Mrs. Julia H. 
Bauer; parlixmentary usage, Mrs. C. A. 
Coburn; heredity, Dr. Lydia Hunt King; 
music, Mrs. H. R. Duniway; programme, 
Mrs. Alice J. McCarthy; press, Mrs. M. 
E. Scherer; education, Miss Euclid E. 
Crookham. 

The advisory committee consists of Rev. 
Dr. T. L. Eliot, Hon. O. N. Denny, Rev. 
Dr. George G. Wallace, Rev. Dr. Charles 


Edward Locke, Hon. J. F. Caples, J. C. 
McDougall, Esq., Rev. W. R. Bishop, 
Helen F. Spaulding, and Mrs. F. Eggert. 


—_——__~Oor-——_ 
BROOKLYN MONTHLY MEETING. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Nov. 24, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


The regular meeting of the Brooklyn 
Woman Suffrage Association was held 
Tuesday afternoon, November 20, in Wil- 
son's Parlors, 153 Pierrepont Street, Mrs. 
Mariana Chapman, the president, in the 
chair. After reading of the minutes, Mr 
A. Augustus Low, representing the 
Brooklyn ‘*League of Loyal Citizens,” ad- 
dressed the association on the proposed 
consolidation of Brooklyn and other out- 
lying towns with New York. Mr. Low 
alleged that while there were arguments 
favorable to consolidation, those against 
it far outweighed the others,andhe ged 
the ladies to make themselves thoroughly 
familiar with the arguments on both sides. 
He appealed to their loyalty to support 
the anti-consolidation movement to keep 
Brooklyn an independent, self-governing 
city. The flag of Brooklyn presents a 
white field on which is a female figure. 
Ale gallantly offered, in the name of the 
Loyal Citizens’ League, to present the 
Association with a Brooklyn flag. 

The flag was graciously accepted by the 
president, with the assurance that the 
Suffrage Association would intelligently 
consider the question of consolidation, and 
that each member would use her influence 
toward that which she conscientiously be- 
lieved to be for the best advancement of 
the city. 

Rev. J. Coleman Adams had been invit- 
ed by Mrs. Mary E. Jacobs, chairman of 
the committee on economics, to speak on 
that subject: 

Mr. Adams expressed pleasure at the 
large attendance, as evidence that the 
Brooklyn Association was not disheart- 
ened by the failure of the Constitutional 
Convention at Albany to strike out the 
monosyllable ‘‘male,” thereby opening 
the door to the women citizens of the 
State. He cited an old lady who was run 
down by a train on the New Haven road. 
Then the train was stopped and the old 
lady picked up and found uninjured. She 
was invited to ride the rest of the way, 
but politely declined, saying: “I will 
go on in the way I started, and I'll get 
there ail right.” Mr. Adams said there 
were more trains ‘“‘going to Albanv than 
the State Constitutional Limited,” and 
although the woman suffrage cause had 
been side-tracked for a little while, if the 
ladies would, like the dear old lady, keep 
right on as they had started, they too 
would get there in due time. Politics are 
becoming more and more a question of 
‘conomics; all wars and political revolu- 
~,"s, when traced to their true causes, 
wed be found to rest on some economic 
quesd.n. Underlying every economic 
questiohayas a moral question. Our Amer- 
ican ReVelntion was the outgrowth of 
unjust taxa. Referring to the broader 
bearing of pc‘itics through economics, 
they affected Wemen equally with men, 
and politics alre so environ the home, 
that women, even confining their interests 
to the sphere of home, cannot escape its 
influence. The two national questious fore- 
most to day are tariff and finanve, both 
of deepest importance to every house- 
keeper as affecting the daily expenses of 
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Aacrem of tarter baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 
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her home. In our State Legislatures some 
of the political questions relate to Home- 
rule. The care of paupers, criminals and 
the insane is partly philanthropic and 
partly political. Laws relating to the 
excise or affecting the revenues of the 
State, iudustrial matters affecting wages, 
questions of education and schools, all 
these are political and economical ques- 
tions of the day that directly or indirectly 
affect the home andits inmates. Ou these 
every true-minded, home-loving woman 
should be intelligently interested. Conse- 
quently she should hold the power toepre- 
mote or prevent measures affecting so 
seriously the interests over which she pre- 
sides. ‘The legitimate method of approval 
or disapproval of political measures is 
through the power of the ballot. Women 
should have this to protect their interests 
in the home if for no other reason. Vari- 
ous political organizations have become 
a corrupt feature of the politics of our 
country. The true ideal of politics is not 
the politician’s ideal—but the citizeu’s ideal 
—which should be the type of the future. 

An interesting discussion followed, in 
which Mrs. Mary E. Craigie, Mrs. Spald- 
ing, Miss Le Row, Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood. 
and others joined. Mrs. Craigie read a 
letter which the Executive Board had 
sent to each member of the Constitutional 
Convention who had voted for the suffrage 
amendment, thanking him for his sup- 
port. Replies were read from some of 
the delegates, expressing satisfaction at 
having been able to record themselves in 
favor of the cause, and offering their ser- 
vices whenever they could be of use. 
Notice was given of the regular December 
meeting, when the Hon. Mirabeau L. 
Towns, ex-member of the convention, and 
other lawyers will present their views re- 
garding the best methods of obtaining 
suffrage by an entirely constitutional act 
of the legislature. The meeting promises 
to be one of unusual interest and a large 
attendance is expected. 

MARY E. CRAIGIE, 
Cor. Sec., B. W. S A. 
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WOMEN AS “WATCHERS.” 





Women greatly distinguished themselves 
as legally appointed ‘‘watchers” at the 
polls in New York and Colorado. 

In New York City Mrs. E. B. Grannis 
was assigned to the polling place, No. 
68 Oliver Street, where last year the Re- 
publicans were thrown out of the hall. 
Armed with a Republican watcher’s cer- 
tificate signed by Chairman Brookfield, a 
look of determination, a lunch basket and 
a copy of the election laws, Mrs. E. B. 
Grannis, the courageous woman reformer, 
arrived at the polling place at 5:40 on 
election morning, Nov. 7. That is where 
the citizens of the l'wenty-second Election 
District of the Second Assembly District 
vote, and when Mrs. Grannis arrived she 
announced that notwithstanding the Re 
publican watchers there a year ago were 
thrown out, she was going to remain at 
the post all day and until the votes were 
counted at night. Her arrival was ex- 
pected, and when she stepped from the 
cab to the polling place a rousing cheer 
of welcome was given by a score of voters 
waiting for the polls to open. She ap- 
peared in a conventional costume, includ- 
ing a new bonnet that created envy among 
the east-side women who glanced in 
through the window. 

Mrs. Grannis thoroughly understood 
her duties, and when the polls opened at 
six o'clock she went behind a box to the 
right of the entrance in which unvoted 
ballots were to be placed. She held in 
her hand a copy of the registry list of the 
district, and as each voter was announced 
she checked offhis name. At nine o’clock 
she announced that thirty-four women 
had voted and two had been rejected. 

“IT have been treated with the greatest 
consideration,” she said to an Evening 
World reporter. “I had been told that 
two Republican watchers were thrown 
out from this polling place last year, so I 
was naturally nervous, but the election 
in this district is going to be honest,” she 
exclaimed, bringing down her gloved 
hand on the ballot-box. 

‘There is one thing I want to find out 
about,’’ continued Mrs. Grannis, lowering 
her voice to nearly a whisper. “I want 
to known if men so under the influence of 
liquor they don’t know what they are 
doing have the right to vote? There have 





been several such here this morning, and 
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LS ~~ MODERATE PRICES. 


LOUNGING AND BLANKET WRAPS, 
for Men and Women, from $5.00 to 
$35.00. 

CHILDREN’S WRAPS, $2,75 to $10 00. 

WRAPS FOR THE SICK ROOM, for 
Men, Women and Children. 

WRAPS FOR THE BATH. 

WRAPS FOR THE RAILWAY carriage 
and steamer travelling. 

UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY, 
weights, qualities and sizes. 

OUR STANDARD $1.50 SHIRTS, the 
best value possible for the price. 

FINE DRESS SHIRTS $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, 
$3.50 and upwards. 

NEGLIGEE SHIRTS $1.50 to $4 00. 

NIGHT SHIRTS $1.00 and upwards. 
Cotton and Long Flannel. 

COTTON FLANNEL NIGHT SHIRTS 
and long Woolen Night Shirts. 

WEDDING NIGHT SHIRTS in Silk or 
Cotton. 

PAJAMAS or EAST INDIA Sleeping Suits, 
tor Men, Women and Children, $3.50 
and upwards. 

ENGLISH FLANNEL, Cotton and Silk 


in all 


Pajamas, for the steamer and sleep- | 


ing-car. 
PURE LAMBS’ WOOL Abdominal Bands 
for Men, Women and Children. 
ENGLISH DRESSING GOWNS and House 
Coats and Wraps, $6 00 and up. 
STUDENTS’ STUDY COATS and Long 
Wraps, from $6.00 up. 


NOYES BROTHER 





ENGLISH TRAVELLING Rugs and 
Shaw!s. 

ENGLISH STORM ULSTERS and Mack- 
intoshes, for Ladies and Men, all 
qualities. 

GLOVES FOR STREET, for Driving, for 
Dress, lined and unlined, from $1.00 
up. 

HEALTH BANDS, a protection to the 
bowels from cold. 

COLLARS, CRAVATS and GLOVES for 
evening dress. 

MEN’S FINE ENGLISH NECKWEAR, 50c, 
75e, $1.00, $1.50 and up. 

WEDDING and PARTY outtits a spe- 
ciality. 

LADIES’ ENGLISH SHAWL CAPES and 
Uisters to special measure. 

ENGLISH and DOMESTIC Silk and Cotton 
Umbrellas, from $1.00 to $25.00. 

CHILDREN’S SCHOOL UMBRELLAS, 
$1.00 and up. 

ENGLISH WALKING STICKS, in great 
variety, $1.00 and up. 

MUFFLERS, SPECIALLY ‘to use with 
evening dress suits; all prices. 

DRESS STUDS and SLEEVE Links, and 
Fresch Scarf Pins. 

FRENCH LINEN Handkerchiefs. 

IRISH LINEN Handkerchiefs. 

ENGLISH, FRENCH and JAPANESE Silk 
Handkerchiefs, in large variety. 


Washington and Summer Sts., 
Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 





as none of the men made objection I said 
nothing. And also,” went on the fair 
watcher, ‘I want to know if itis just the 
proper thing for election officers to be 
under the influence of liquor. I bave 
noticed—but you can see and smell for 
yourselves.” 

Just then other watchers crowded up 
to the reporter, and Mrs. Grannis dis- 
creetly refrained from saying anything 
more. 

A few minutes later a longshoreman, 
with a bunch of ballots in his hands and 
a look of perplexity, wanted to know 
just how to fold the tickets. An election 
inspector started in to tell him, but a 
Prohibition watcher declared he had no 
right to do so, and in a moment there was 
an argument in which everybody in the 
room, except Mrs. Grannis and the re- 
porter, took part. Republican and Demo_ 
cratic watchers waved their arms wildly, 
the election officers declared they would 
stand up for their rights and the Prohibi- 
tionist made as much noise as if his ticket 
had some show of winning. Mrs. Grannis 
simply looked on and smiled. Finally 
she was asked her opinion. She said she 
didn’t see any reason for such a fuss; the 
Prohibitionist subsided, and the long- 
shoreman was given the information he 
had asked. 

Just around the corner from where Mrs. 
Grannis was making herself famous, two 
other women were acting as unofficial 
watchers at the polling place of the 
Twenty-first Election District, 41 Oliver 
Street. ‘The polling place is in a seaman’s 
boarding-house, and the line on the street 
was kept constantly under the eye of the 
landlady, who watched the proceedings 
from a second-story window. An Italian 
woman stood in the doorway alongside 
the polling-place, but neither she nor the 
landlady challenged votes. Both talked 
to their friends, however, and a Tammany 
leader said they were doing more effective 
work for Grant than the entire Woman’s 
Municipal League had done for the other 
side. 





COLLEGE INTERESTS. 


Tufts College is in need of a home for 
the women who wish to attend the 
Divinity School. Dean Leonard asks that 
‘some friend or friends who see that we 
need the light of woman’s thought in 
religion, and her educated efficiency in 
general church work, and in presiding 
over homes established in our cities for the 
training of deaconesses, provide a home 
for these capable, devoted and faithful 
students.” 

The Western Reserve University, of 
Cleveland, O., offers a course of study on 
the ‘History of the Status of Woman.” 


Founders’ Day was observed at Mt. 
Holyoke College, Nov. 8, Miss Laura 
Watson, principal of Abbott Academy, 
Andover, spoke on The Relations of Wo- 





man’s Education to Sociology; Mrs. 
Martha Curtis, of Chicago, gave some 
touching reminiscences of life at Mt. Hol- 
yoke in 1837; Rev. W. E. Park, of 
Gloversville, N. Y., gave on address upon 
tho History of Universities. He described 
the rise and ix fluence of the University of 
Paris, known as the Sorbonne, the estab- 
lishment of the first colleges in Oxford, 
England, and the formation of Harvard 
College which led the way for higher 
American education. Mary Lyon’s work 
at Mt. Holyoke was the next great de- 
parture, as it led to the collegiate educa- 
tion of women throughout the United 
States and ultimately throughout the 
civilized world. She brought the educated 
mind of women as a new power in civili- 
zation. 





THE DRAMA. 


COLUMBIA.—Miss Marie Burroughs as 
a star will appear in Boston at the Colum- 
bia, December 3, and will present ‘The 
Profligate,” by A. W. Pinero. Miss Bur- 
roughs is a favorite among the artistes, 
and her stellar intentions have aroused 
an unusual interest. Her excellent work 
with E. 8. Willard has endeared her to 
many, and the arduous parts that she 
assumed with such ease and grace have 
proven her ability. ‘The Profligate” is 
said to be one of the most powerful 
dramas that this talented author has 
written, and is a marvel of superb diction 
and dramatic surprises. It teaches that 
youthful follies make scourges for old 
age, and preaches a moral of exceeding 
strength. ‘*The Profligate” has been re- 
cently produced, with great approba- 
tion, while Miss Burroughs’ work has 
received cordial commendation. The 
company will be one of undoubted excel- 
lence. Miss Burroughs’ engagement will 
be for three weeks. “The Profligate” 
will be given the first week. The sale of 
seats will open at the Columbia, Tuesday 
morning, November 27, at eight o’clock. 
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» THE RISING SUN STOVE POLISH 
In Cakes for Durability and Economy. 


THE SUN PASTE applied with a cloth for 
f an after-dinner shine, and to touch up the Spots 


For Sale by all Grocers, 
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SPECIAL NOTICEs. 


a PW: Club.— Monday, Dec. 3, 330 P. y 
ev. J. Estlin Carpenter will speak on “S "Bite 
of Buddhist Ethics.” one See ae 








WANTED. A situation as domestic is desired 
by a capable woman, where her child three years 
old will be received with her. Another by a 
woman whose child is tive months old. Country 
preferred; wages not so much an object as a home 
Call in person at 29 Fayette Street, Boston, Thurs, 
day, Nov. 22, 2.30 to 4.40 P. M., or address Mrs. E 
L. Holman, Rutledge St., Highland Station, Mass, 





To Club Women and Others — Miss Annie § 


Peck, A. M., lecturer on Greece, will teach the 
of apenning in public so as to be heard = 
five lessons. Classes formed in neighboring towns, 


For terms address Miss 


Peck, Bac yr P 
Boston ai = ay ©. 6 





A Lady desires a position as housekeeper, as a 
companion for an invalid, as an amanuensis, or asa 
teacher. Has a Normal school diploma, and was a 
teacher for ten years. Can give good references 
Address Miss S.C. Crane, 7 East Hedding Place, 
Mt. Tabor, N. J, . 





RIVATE Secretary and Stenographer. 

A young lady of good education desires the 

above pusition. Uses the Remington machine. 

Highest references as to character and trust- 

worihiness. Moderate salary. Address E. W. 
N., Woman's JoukNaAL Office. 





KNITTED TABLE PADDING 





Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its origina! soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





Boston, December 27, 1890. 

The Knitted Mattress Co., Canton Jct., Mase 

Gentlemen: You have asked us what succes: 
we have had with The Knitted Table Felting, so 
much used for household purposes under damask 
cloths, and we are glad to reply that it meets 
with general satisfaction, and we sell more of it 
than any other material for that purpose. We 
believe it an excellent article in every way. 
Suerarp, NoRWELL & Co., 26 to 42 Winter St. 





INSIS on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
Ewiv At all the leading dry goods houses. 
Write us for samples and catalogue. 
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A Most Comfortable Bed. 





For Flat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages and all 
places where room-space is an object, it fills a 
long-felt want. Must be seen to be appreciated 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


OO North St., Boston, Mass. 
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